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SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR CERTIFICATED 
PERSONNEL IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1952, 
WITH FORECAST FOR 1957 


JAMES C. STONE, Consultant in Teacher Education, 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 


A Between now and 1956 California will need approximately 
60,000 new teachers, two-thirds of whom will be needed in 
elementary schools. 

A More than one-half of the candidates qualifying for creden- 
tials in 1952 will be prepared to serve in fields which are 
critically short of trained personnel. 

A ln the past four years the number of persons serving on 
emergency credentials has been reduced by more than 50 
per cent. 

A From 1947 through 1956, California public school enroll- 
ment, which determines the number of teachers needed, 
is expected to increase from 1% million to 2% million 
youngsters. 


These are some of the facts revealed by the fourth annual study of supply 
and demand of certificated personnel in California made by the Division 
of State Colleges and Teacher Education, repeating and augmenting the 
previous investigations and analyses. 


THE DEMAND FOR CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


The fourth annual study of supply and demand of certificated per- 
sonnel! in California, covering the school year 1951-52, has employed 
the procedure used in these studies for the past three years. Three meas- 
ures of demand for certificated personnel have been used: (1) the number 
and types of credentials actually in use in each county of the state, deter- 
mined by a survey made through the offices of the county superintendents 
of schools; (2) the demand for various types of certificated persons as 
reported by placement bureaus; and (3) estimates of the number of new 
certificated persons needed to replace the deceased and the retired, and 
of the number needed to take care of the increasing school population. 

1 The term certificated personnel or certificated persons, as used in this study, includes classroom 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, and other persons employed in positions requiring certification. 


Whenever the term teacher is used, it refers to classroom teachers only. 


2 James C. Stone and Aubrey A. Douglass, ‘“Teacher Supply and Demand,” California Schools, 
XX (April, 1949), 89-103; James C. Stone and Aubrey A. Douglass, ‘Teacher Supply and Demand 
in California, 1950,’ California Schools, XXI (May, 1950), 113-134; James C. Stone, “Supply of 
and Demand for Certificated Personnel in California Public Schools, 1951,’’ California Schools, 
XXII (May, 1951), 137-168. 
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1. Reports from County Superintendents of Schools 


The present demand for certificated school personnel is indicated by 
the number of certificated persons currently employed on the basis of 
various types of credentials. The proportion of persons now serving on 
emergency credentials indicates the extent to which the demand in the 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL EMPLOYED ON REGULAR AND 
EMERGENCY CREDENTIALS, OCTOBER 31, 1951, BY TYPE OF CREDENTIAL 


Number employed Percentage 


employed 
Type of Credential On On on 

Total regular | emergency) °™e™sency 
credentials} credentials| “Tedentials 


In TEACHING FIELDS: 


Provisional kindergarten-primary----...----------- 224 224 a eo 
RAD OMIPATEONTNNRTY. ook coscccccuccsccscnccan 3,882 3,457 425 11 
Provisional general elementary--..-....----------- 2,430 2,430 2 pee 
ee ae ea 35,583 31,254 4,329 12 
BUNIGPMUENMENDON conic oo cen cows occ monsencae 1,945 1,945 Be ie 
Special secondary (total) .........---------------- 10,051 9,701 350 3 
BINNS oe ooo ot cke ccweeatca neues ne 345 339 6 3 
Ceara aesueuSebasacunecwcaeenewe 781 781 ee pe 
Ee Ee eee eee ener 9 9 ae ores 
nM OMENGUICRMON cc ccecccc cic cnscwccuwesnces 694 694 mies sates 
BN i ai ele ne ek owe eum esa 55 55 a ‘aig 
ES EE OEE aE eee eS 1,196 1,162 34 3 
REN ERRIRR io ce woccacesccoosccceseceece 1,150 1,150 ae oe 
EMD ere eee cetbawonbaciceue 286 285 1 0.3 
DRORURINUD cn cecccc nc canescmocueccwcmsecoos 47 47 ee es 
Mentally retarded, education of _.......-..------ 929 667 262 28 
TEE eS ee ee eee eee 1,289 1,277 12 1 
ES eee re eer aE 27 27 ae as 
Physical education (men).....-.---------------- 858 858 we — 
Physical education (women) -....-.---.---------- 978 978 Pee ee 
RSNA oes aca ooo ecasacoumecaese 65 65 ae oe 
CESS UST SE ere ee gene eee aren 198 195 3 2 
TE 1,058 1,033 25 2 
Other special secondary fields. ..........-.------ 86 79 7 8 
eS oe ee a nee 21,535 21,057 478 2 
is III Ss te ings 371 371 ms ee 
AUMEORRIIUN 6 onic oss un maweocacesecouweenas 4,533 4,432 101 2 
Total Gn teaching fields). ...................- 80,554 74,871 5,683 7 

In NoNTEACHING FIELDS: 
Rlementary supervision.....=..................-... 404 404 — iis 
Bosondery eupmrvision........< 2.6.65 ecccn cc cd 173 173 wi ne 
ee ee eee 273 273 wes ee 
Elementary administration. .............----.-.-- 2,534 2,422 112 4 
Secondary administration...........-.-.---------- 1,636 1,636 ue ae 
Se RN NNIENID RIOD os etc eenwomee 705 705 on ats 
Child Welfare and Supervision of Attendance------- 299 275 24 8 
Health and development.......<..<...........<.<. 1,480 1,160 320 22 
oe ee ee eee 131 125 6 5 
SORENTO NERD oe a a co ane ceas 101 98 3 3 
Total (in nonteaching fields) ..............---- 7,736 acet 465 6 
SRR T DMAT, Oo oe oe Se eee 88,290 82,142 6,148 7 
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several teaching and nonteaching fields exceeds the supply of fully quali- 
fied persons. Each county superintendent of schools reported the certifi- 
cated personnel employed in his county on October 31, 1951, according 
to the type of credential held. Since many persons hold several creden- 
tials, all of which may be on file in the county office, the county super- 
intendents were directed to list each certificated person according to the 
credential category from which he derived half or more of his October 
salary. Table 1 shows the number of certificated persons employed on 
regular and emergency credentials on October 31, 1951. 

The total number of certificated persons employed in the public school 
system of California, as reported on October 31, 1951 (Table 1), is 7 
per cent greater than the number reported on the same date in 1950. 
The 1951-52 total is 88,290, an increase of 5,422 over the 1950-51 figure. 
The number now serving on emergency credentials is 6,148 (7 per cent 
of the total), a decrease of 1,125 from the 1950-51 number of 7,273 (9 
per cent of the total). Of the 6,148 persons reported as employed on 
emergency credentials this year, 4,754 were teachers in elementary schools, 
3,506 of whom were employed in regular positions under contract. As 
shown in Table 2, the number of persons serving on emergency cre- 
dentials has decreased more than one-half in four years—from 13,038 in 
1948-49 to 6,148 in 1951-52. In this same four-year period the total num- 
ber of certificated persons employed in California public schools has 
increased 20 percent—from 73,484 in 1948-49 to 88,290 in 1951-52. 

The total number of persons employed on regular credentials on 
October 31, 1951 was 82,142, an increase of 6,547 over the number so 
employed a year earlier. However, the large number of elementary school 
teachers yet serving on emergency credentials this year (4,754) reveals 
the continued seriousness of the demand for fully qualified elementary 
teachers. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CERTIFICATED PERSONS EMPLOYED, AS 

OF OCTOBER 31, FOR SCHOOL YEARS 1948-49 TO 

1951-52, AND THE NUMBER AND PER CENT EMPLOYED 
ON EMERGENCY CREDENTIALS 


Total Number Number Per cent 

personnel employed | employed on | employed on 

employed on regular | emergency | emergency 
credentials | credentials | credentials 


1951-52. _..-- 88,290 82,142 6,148 7 
1950-51_....- 82,868 75,595 7,273 9 
1949-50. _.--- 78,069 67,422 10,647 14 


1948-49. __..- 73,484 60,446 13,038 18 
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The proportion of emergency credentials of various types in use on 
October 31, 1951, as compared to the total of each type then in use, 
ranged from 28 per cent to 0.3 per cent, as follows: 

Proportion of 


credentials in use 
Type of credential in use issued on emergency basis 
Education of the mentally retarded.» 28 per cent 
Health and development 22 per cent 
General elementary bi 12 per cent 
Kindergarten-primary , 11 per cent 
Child welfare and supervision of attendance 8 per cent 
Special secondary credentials, miscellaneous a 8 per cent 
School psychologist 5 per cent 
Elementary school administration 4 per cent 
Homemaking education 3 per cent 
School psychometrist - _ 3 percent 
Others 2.0 to 0.3 per cent 


Education of the mentally retarded, health and development, and 
general elementary teaching ranked in this order, which is the same 
order as in last year’s survey, as teaching fields having the highest per- 
centages of persons employed on the emergency credential basis. 

Figure 1 shows the number of teachers employed on emergency and 
regular credentials authorizing teaching service in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools during the school years 1948-49, 1949-50, 1950-51, and 


Glementary 


4219 


1950-1951 \aaiaee MF 5308 


Secondar 
1951-1352 cS... 
350-3 rr 
19:95 
lr 


GHB emercency CREDENTIALS 
GHB necutar CRECENTIALS 


Figure 1. Number of persons employed on credentials authorizing service 
in elementary and secondary schools, and percentages of emergency creden- 
tials, 1948-49, 1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52. 
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1951-52. In the secondary school (requiring the junior high school, gen- 
eral secondary, special secondary, or junior college credential), approxi- 
mately one out of every 10 teachers held an emergency credential in 
1948-49; one out of every 20 teachers held an emergency credential 
in 1949-50; one out of every 30 teachers held an emergency credential in 
1950-51; and one out of every 40 teachers holds an emergency credential 
in 1951-52. In the elementary school (requiring the kindergarten-primary 
or general elementary credential), one out of every four teachers held an 
emergency credential in 1948-49; one out of every five teachers held an 
emergency credential in 1949-50; one out of every seven teachers held 
an emergency credential in 1950-51; and one out of every nine holds an 
emergency credential in 1951-52. 


The waning need for emergency personnel is indicated also by the 
marked decrease in the number of emergency credentials issued and the 
proportionate increase in the number of regular credentials issued, as 
recently reported in the California Schools.2 During the school year 
1950-51, the Credentials Office issued 18 per cent (2,356) fewer emer- 
gency credentials than during the school year 1949-50. During this same 
period, the number of regular credentials issued increased 22 per cent 
(4,495). This is the third consecutive year in which figures have revealed 
a decrease in the number of emergency credentials issued. This probably 
indicates that a peak in the employment of personnel with substandard 
training was reached during the school year 1948-49. The employment 
of persons with emergency credentials probably will again increase as 
the present national emergency creates a greater drain upon the state’s 
resources of fully qualified personnel and as school enrollment in ele- 
mentary grades continues to increase. 

Table 3 shows the number of persons employed on regular and emer- 
gency credentials in regular and substitute positions on October 31, 1951. 
Comparison with figures for October 31, 1950, shows that the number of 
persons serving on emergency credentials in regular positions decreased 
1,415 or 23 per cent, while the number of such emergency credentialed 
teachers in substitute positions increased 290, or 20 per cent. 


County superintendents of schools reported that of the 88,290 certifi- 
cated persons employed in California schools on October 31, 1951, there 
were 11,914 who had not taught in California during the previous year. 
Of these, 8,455 * were new California teachers, i.e., those who were teach- 
ing in California for the first time. The remaining 3,459 were teachers 
already experienced in California who had returned to school positions 
here after absence from the profession or from the state for at least a year. 


3 James C. Stone, ‘‘Certification in California Public Schools, 1950-51,’ California Schools, XXIII 
(February, 1952), Table 1, p. 56. 

4 Santa Clara County was unable to supply these data on ‘“‘new” teachers and “returned” 
This figure, therefore, does not include those reported teaching on October 31, 1951, who were 
not teaching during the 1949-50 school year. 
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The number of teachers who returned to teaching in California in the 
fall of 1950 was reported as 4,124. Comparison of the numbers returning 
in October of 1950 and 1951 with the numbers estimated by the State 
Teachers Retirement Board as withdrawn from the profession in Cali- 
fornia in 1949-50 and 1950-51 indicates that the number returning each 
year has been approximately equal to two-thirds of the number withdrawn 
during the previous year. 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN REGULAR AND 
SUBSTITUTE POSITIONS, ON REGULAR AND EMERGENCY 
CREDENTIALS, OCTOBER 31, 1951 


Employed on | Employed on 


Fields and positions Total Fregular emergency 
credentials credentials 


In TEACHING FIELDS: 


Employed in regular positions_..........-.------ 74,672 70,488 4,234 
Employed in substitute positions............----- 5,823 4,383 1,449 
Total persons employed in teaching fields-_---_--- 80,495 74,871 5,683 

In NONTEACHING FIELDS: 
Employed in regular positions. ...........------- 7,609 7,172 441 
Employed in substitute positions..........-.----- 123 99 24 
Total persons employed in nonteaching fields - -_- 7,732 7,202 465 
Total employed in regular positions.............---- 82,281 77,660 4,675 
Total employed in substitute positions. .........---- 5,946 4,482 1,473 
RRA ONAN oo i Se 88,290 82,142 6,148 


The relation between supply of and demand for certificated personnel 
is not uniform throughout California, but varies considerably according 
to the locality of employment. Table 4, in which the counties are arranged 
in order of the percentage of personnel employed on the basis of emer- 
gency credentials, shows clearly that proportionately fewer persons with 
emergency credentials are employed in areas of the state where better con- 
ditions and higher salaries generally prevail for school personnel. The 
greatest percentages of persons with emergency credentials are found in 
those counties that are largely mountainous and rural. 

Consequently, policies for the discontinuance of emergency credentials 
must be administered in such a way as to recognize a continued need for 
emergency credentials in certain parts of the state, except in some fields in 
which the supply of certificated personnel is obviously adequate. 

The policy of the State Department of Education has been to encourage 
county boards of education to establish requirements for applicants for 
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emergency credentials over and above the state minimum requirements ® 
whenever and wherever the supply of fully qualified, certificated person- 
nel has justified such a policy. At the time of this study, 35 of the 58 county 
superintendents of schools ® reported that requirements in addition to the 
state minimum for emergency credentials were in force in their counties. 
In the majority of these counties, applicants are being required to verify 
the completion of at least two years of college training before the issuance 
of an initial emergency kindergarten-primary or emergency general ele- 
mentary credential is requested by the county superintendent of schools. 
This means that these counties have set their minimum standards for re- 
questing issuance of an emergency credential in terms of the requirements 
for the provisional kindergarten-primary or the provisional general ele- 
mentary credential, including a statement that the applicant has embarked 
upon a program of study leading to a bachelor’s degree and a regular cre- 
dential. This fact has led professional groups to request the State Board 
of Education to add similar additional requirements so that higher stand- 
ards for the issuance of emergency credentials would be applicable to 
the state as a whole. A summary of the requirements in the 35 counties 
appears in Table 5. 

In the statements of policy regarding emergency credentials received 
from county superintendents of schools, the desire was frequently ex- 
pressed to re-employ persons with emergency credentials whose services 
had been outstanding, provided they were making a definite effort to meet 
regular credential requirements. 

In addition to their special requirements from applicants for emergency 
credentials, county superintendents of schools were requested to indicate 
measures used to promote the professional growth of teachers whose train- 
ing is substandard. Measures most frequently named were (1) curricu- 
lum workshops, (2) in-service training, (3) extension classes, (4) intensi- 
fied and expanded programs of supervision, (5) branch summer schools, 
and (6) the policy of refusing to re-employ an emergency elementary 
teacher unless he has begun a program of study to secure the provisional 
credential as soon as qualified and then continues in a program leading to 
the regular credential. The same measures to promote the professional 
growth of teachers with substandard training were indicated in last year’s 
report; only the rank order of frequency has changed. A number of coun- 
ties reported that each application for an emergency credential was re- 
viewed by the county board of education before the request was for- 
warded to the Credentials Office. 


5 California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, sets forth the following minimum require- 
ments of applicants for emergency credentials: (Section 605) citizenship in the United States, or 
first papers for naturalization, and minimum age of 18 years; (Section 615) a health certificate, and 
a statement of need signed by the county superintendent of schools indicating that no qualified, regu- 
larly certificated applicant of the type needed is available and that the applicant, if granted the 
credential applied for, will be employed in a specified position. 

8 The five counties added since the 1951 survey are Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, Tehama, and 


Yolo. 
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TABLE 5 
COUNTY REQUIREMENTS, BEYOND STATE REQUIRE- 
MENTS, FOR ISSUANCE AND REISSUANCE 
OF EMERGENCY CREDENTIALS 


| | | Completion 


Completion | Completion | of addi- 
of 2years | of 4 vears | tional units 
County ormere | of training | for reissu- 
college and/or | ance of 
work experience emergency 
| | credential 
| 

DA re i, =e x 
MN Cat ES Eh a nee, x ed x 
SRO oe etek sees x 0 a 
OS Se eS eee? x | et 
Contra Costa. .....-....<.+ x i =. 
No: x | x 
LS ee x | 7 am 
pumboldt <2. s-6sscc08 x | 2 ce 
RAR oe a x a a 
Ms rt a ta ce oes ae sie x 3 
PIR ao ese eis Sc eewioewte as x . x 
Kings x ad 
Lake Ey EERE 1 ORS ss On. 
dos Anpeles.. ....... news me x =e 
RR ts x — a 
RNR 6a eens - ane 7 ‘ x 
Mendocino... > scsecs2e<- x = x 
Lo ha Se ec x os 
ee a rs x a x 
_ COS GE eee ree x = 
ES ao 4 x x 
Bverside. 6 oo eke — x eke 
Sacramento_-_____ x ae 
Han Benito... 2... 2... x - x 
San Bernardino___________- = | x ae 
OE x ss x 
San Mateo... 2.62.5. oe x a3 
Santa Glare... 2<.<s2cssec2 x ai ae 
OS ee a ee x = x 
PROP cos sors ects x a = 
WONRINIHNS oo we x 3 x 
COS ee ee ae ss — x 
fT ee Re es ee eee x m x 
AS Pelee et ts eS a = | x ae 
SC ee ee eae ee ope . x | x 
Number of counties_-_---- 21 | 11 | 15 


Several county superintendents of schools indicated that they provided 
lists for district superintendents of schools of applicants holding regular 
credentials who were available for employment. To assist county super- 
intendents of schools in supplying such information to school districts, 
the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education is working out a 
plan with the placement officers of the 36 accredited teacher education 
institutions so that lists of the number of qualified, regularly certificated 
applicants from each college or university placement bureau unplaced as 
of July 1, August 1, and September 1 will be compiled by the Credentials 
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Office and forwarded to each county superintendent of schools. It is be- 
lieved that this will assist the county superintendent of schools in deter- 
mining whether there is a bona fide emergency situation existing in the 
district which is requesting the issuance of an emergency credential and 
will furnish him a sound basis for signing a statement of need. As the 
supply of fully qualified teachers diminishes, the State Department of 
Education should recommend to the State Board of Education the adop- 
tion of definitely higher uniform standards for emergency credentials as a 
means of controlling requests for their issuance. 


2. Reports from Placement Bureaus 

The 36 placement bureaus maintained by accredited teacher-education 
institutions of the state, together with the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
offices of the California Teachers Association Placement Bureau, were 
asked to indicate (1) the number of certificated persons placed during the 
period October 1, 1950, to September 30, 1951; (2) the number of requests 
for such persons; and (3) the number of certificated persons unplaced. 
They were also asked to indicate, on the basis of these factors, the fields 
in which the demand for certificated persons seemed to be critical, those 
in which the supply and demand seemed to balance, and those in which 
there seemed to be an oversupply. Table 6 summarizes their reports. 

As shown in Table 6, demand exceeds supply for certificated persons in 
the fields of kindergarten-primary or elementary school teaching; elemen- 
tary school supervision; elementary school] administration; hea!th and de- 
velopment; secondary school teaching of general agriculture, home- 
making, industrial arts, vocational arts, Latin, librarianship, girls’ physical 
education; and special education, including instruction of the blind, the 
deaf, the partially sighted, and the mentally retarded, instruction in lip 
reading, and correction of speech defects. Except for industrial arts, Latin, 
and the special fields other than education of the mentally retarded, the 
same fields are being reported as fields of shortage for the fourth succes- 
sive year. 

Another new development is the finding that while there was an ade- 
quate supply of men holding the general secondary credential with a major 
in English, there was a shortage of women holding the general secondary 
credential with the English major. Placement officers reported that school 
superintendents show a preference for women teachers of English. Place- 
ment officers also expressed the opinion that school superintendents gen- 
erally prefer to keep a 50-50 balance between the number of men and the 
number of women on their high school faculties and that more men than 
women have been available for high school positions since World War 
II. To maintain this 50-50 balance, the superintendents have actively 
sought to employ more women, especially in certain academic fields, 
notably English. The reports of the placement bureaus which list the fields 
of greatest shortage are in essential agreement with those of the county 
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TABLE 6 
NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS MADE, NUMBER OF APPLICANTS UNPLACED, 
AND NUMBER OF REQUESTS RECEIVED BY PLACEMENT BUREAUS, OCTOBER 
1, 1950, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1951, ACCORDING TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS 
Number of Number of 
applicants applicants 
placed unplaced eet 
requests 
. ae var for 
Type of credential eae ~_— oe areas wale 
of emer- of emer- icated 
regular gency regular gency per- 
creden- chr vill — Poste tll sonnel 
tials tials tals tials 
In TEACHING FIELDS: 
Kindergarten-primary!__........._----- 591 52 62 11 6,651 
General elementary!__._._.......---__- 4,179 307 506 3 24,554 
Junior high school.................-.-- 388 a 62 en 1,038 
General secondary (total) _........__-_- 3,853 21 1,804 45 10,280 
A Se ee eee 146 4 76 1 450 
Business education major_-___--_-__--- 277 1 83 3 634 
eS ee eee ere 642 2 266 11 2,151 
Homemaking major_-___-___---------- 75 = 30 1 712 
Industrial arts major_......--.------ 65 3 44 1 625 
Language major: 
LSE Eee ae oer ee 50 = 46 2 76 
ONS Se ee ene eee 19 ou 15 2 21 
NE pea See omen renee oe 13 ae 19 = 86 
CESS SRR Saves Sone eae Sieh gaara n 175 1 108 oe 381 
Diner (eneotly) ... ...-. oecccn cn 1 on 8 1 5 
Life‘ecience major..................- 214 2 144 1 336 
Mathematics major___.......--.--_- 204 2 148 6 801 
OOS Se eee, 164 2 70 Pes 543 
Physical education major (men) __-_-_-_- 432 1 132 = 675 
Physical education major (women) .--_- 80 2 10 4 769 
Physical science major_.......-----_- 154 as 108 5 518 
Social studies major...........-_---- 950 1 424 vg 1,076 
Lee ee ore ene 139 = 46 ee 201 
Other majors (specify) ........------- 53 ae oT = 220 
Special secondary (total).........--__-- 1,779 14 707 ae 3,699 
LE Se ee eee 63 1 7 oe 112 
I ea a fan Sh 189 a 135 raf 243 
ES Ee Se ae ee ne 1 os 1 ths 18 
Business Education_____..._-.---__-- 132 ae 72 ae 338 
DS Re Ee eee ere ee een 4 au aD = 37 
ESAS eee ee eee are eee 181 Z 53 ae 570 
EES ES eee eae 265 a 91 - 585 
LOS a a nae 34 1 15 aa 252 
SESS) eee ee 2 oe a0 Be 19 
Mentally retarded..................- 45 2 11 = 243 
LOOSE A ae aero ene 316 2 124 oe: 486 
Partially sighted. ...........<<<05- 1 ae 1 she 6 
Physical education (men) ____.------- 244 oe 134 ao 201 
Physical education (women)-_-______-- 217 a 39 ae 348 
ORS OE SS Se eee 16 ax 7 ae 22 
BORBDIAMIOOR cc cccc ecw concacccus 45 1 8 ze 120 
Wovstonal arte. <2... c nese eee ae - aces ga 6 30 
Other special secondaries____________- 24 ee 9 _ 69 
a EEN OE ES ene eee 157 Se 119 3 442 
Total (in teaching fields)_.._..__- 10,947 394 3,260 119 46,664 
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TABLE 6—Continued 
NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS MADE, NUMBER OF APPLICANTS UNPLACED, 
AND NUMBER OF REQUESTS RECEIVED BY PLACEMENT BUREAUS, OCTOBER 
1, 1950, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1951, ACCORDING TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS 


Number of Number of 
applicants applicants 
placed unplaced ~—— 
requests 
Type of credential Holders Holders cde Candidates Pc 

of for : B 

ontiie —_ Pe. 9 pcr — 

—_ aa. — Ps ol sonnel 

i tials wi tials 
In NONTEACHING FIELDS: 

Elementary supervision....-.---------- 78 a 7 ae 218 
Secondary supervision.-.....---------- 9 ws 8 ges 45 
Special supervision..........-.-------- 11 Be 4 ae 92 
Elementary administration.-_.-.-------- 234 8 37 aa 608 
Secondary administration _-_.....------ 162 — 19 ae 293 
General administration. -_......-_----- 361 ye 22 wid 142 
Child welfare & supervision of attendance- 17 =e 4 ue 80 
Health and development--_--.---------- 16 am 4 ee 121 
School psychologist..........-.-------- 13 2 7 - 49 
School psychometrist-_-....----.------- 24 ae 18 a 20 
Total (in nonteaching field) _____- 925 10 130 oe 1,683 
Geant TOPE... s06cnsencce 11,872 404 3,390 119 48,347 


1 Holders of provisional credentials are included with those holding regular credentials. 


superintendents of schools which list the per cent of teachers employed on 
emergency credentials. 

An oversupply of candidates was available for employment in junior 
college teaching and in secondary school teaching requiring major prepa- 
ration in the fields of social studies and boy’s physical education. The fields 
of French and art, which were both reported to be oversupplied last year, 
are now reported “in balance.” 

The total number of candidates listed by the placement offices as un- 
placed was 3,509. Of these, 3,390 held regular credentials and 119 were 
candidates for emergency credentials. In this year’s report, the placement 
offices were again asked to state the reasons for their inability to place 
candidates. The numbers of candidates unplaced for various reasons were 
as follows: 

649 were prepared in fields in which there was an oversupply 

627 were not willing to accept positions located outside of certain localized geo- 
graphic areas 

409 accepted positions outside the teaching profession, 42 of which were in defense 
industries 

359 decided to continue their professional training 

254 were not well recommended, by reason of emotional instability or undesirable 
personality or character traits 
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200 were weak in professional preparation 
180 were rejected as too old or too young for positions open 
151 married, or chose homemaking in preference to teaching 
134 were rejected because of race, creed, or color 
126 entered military service 
31 were rejected because of physical defects or other health factors 


209 miscellaneous 
180 were listed by placement officers under the heading “no report available’ 


were not listed at all 


The large number listed as “no report available” shows the disinclination 
of some applicants to notify the placement office that they had secured 
employment through their own resources. The 119 listed by the place- 
ment Offices as “unplaced candidates for emergency credentials” are teach- 
ers who desired placement as emergency teachers but whom the employ- 
ing superintendents did not consider qualified for employment. 

In general, placement officers indicated that the 1951 estimate of over- 
supply ‘ of secondary teachers did not materialize to the extent predicted. 
The reasons why the oversupply indicated in the spring of 1951 had been 
largely dissipated by the fall of 1951 are noted here in the order of im- 
portance given to them by the placement officers. 

1. A large proportion of holders of secondary credentials, particularly men, were 
called into the service or attracted to higher-paying positions in industry or 
defense work 

2. Many candidates were so impressed by the data on oversupply that they took 
other positions without seeking employment in teaching 

3. Many superintendents administering both junior colleges and high schools were 
reluctant, because of the drop in junior college enrollment, to emp!oy new teach- 
ers until late in the year 

4. The California Teachers Association and other professional groups had definitely 
discouraged out-of-state candidates for secondary school positions from apply- 
ing for placement in California 

5. A sizeable minority of veterans decided to continue college training and thus use 
the remainder of their entitlement under Public Law 346 (“G. I. Bill”) 

6. Additional openings for holders of secondary school credentials became avail- 
able as school administrators transferred seventh- and eighth-grade teachers hold- 
ing general elementary credentials to teaching assignments in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, replacing them in the seventh and eighth grades with holders of 
general secondary credentials. As the shortage of elementary school teachers 
becomes more critical, school administrators may be increasingly inclined to make 
this type of reassignment of personnel. 


3. Additional Certificated Personnel Needed 


The Division of Budgets and Accounts of the State Department of 
Finance estimates that, because of increased enro!lment, California will 
need 4,079 additional certificated personnel in the school year 1952-53, an 
increase of 1,884 over the number needed during the current year. The in- 
crease in the number of additional certificated persons needed is the result 
of a rise in the rate of increase in school enrol!ment. Total enrollment in all 


7A proximately 3,000. See ‘Supply of and Demand for Certificated Personnel in California Public 
Schools, 1951,’’ California Schools, XXII (May, 1951), pp. 160, 162, and Figure 3, p. 161. 
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regular grades on October 31, 1951, represents an increase of 8.3 per cent 
over that of October 31, 1950. The increase for 1950 over 1949 was 4.6 
per cent; for 1949 over 1948, 8.6 per cent. 

The State Teachers’ Retirement System estimates that 6,950 additional 
certificated persons will be needed to replace those lost to the profession 
during the year. The total number of additional persons needed next year 
is estimated to be 11,029. Table 7 shows how these totals are divided be- 
tween the elementary and secondary schools. 


TABLE 7 


ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 
NEEDED, BY SCHOOL LEVEL, 1952-53 


For replacement of those removed 
from the profession 
Because of 
Level increased Total 
By By By enrollment* 
death retirement | resignation 
Elementary scho»l___..-.----- 175 800 4,000 3,027 8,002 
Secondary school....---------- 175 800 1,000 1,052 3,027 
C1) SNE RS ae Sees tees! 350 1,600 5,000 4,079 11,029 


_* Estimates of enrollment increase are based on figures supplied by Carl Frisen, Research Tech- 
nician for Population Studies, Bureau of Budgets and Accounts, California State Department of 
Finance, using a pupil-teacher ratio of 34 to 1 for elementary and 25 to 1 for secondary. 


The data in Table 7 indicate that approximately three-fourths of the 
11,029 additional certificated persons needed in California next year will 
be required at the elementary school level, while less than one-fourth will 
be needed at the secondary school level. Of the 8,002 new teachers needed 
for elementary schools, 1,500 will probably be required in the first grade, 
in which high enrollment is expected in 1952-53 following the peak en- 
rollment in kindergarten in 1951-52. 

The State Teachers’ Retirement System estimates that retirement will 
remove 1,600 persons from the schools, that death will take 350 more, and 
that 5,000 will withdraw from the profession in California. The number 
of persons estimated to retire this year is 400 more than last year. The 
anticipated number of resignations this year is the same as last year. In 
the 1950-51 study, it was estimated that 1,200 teachers would retire. The 
number who actually retired was 1,480. The increase in the number esti- 
mated to retire in 1951-52 is based on the opinion expressed by officials 
of the State Teachers’ Retirement System that many teachers eligible to 
retire for the past several years have not done so because they need the 
currently higher salaries for teachers to meet the cost of living, while 
retirement salaries would not be so high. A large proportion of these 
teachers will be reaching 65 years of age before next fall. At age 65, while 
retirement is not mandatory, a teacher no longer has tenure. 
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The estimate of the number of replacements needed because of death 
is less than in previous years. Experience of the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System leads to the conclusion that teachers today are apparently 
healthier and better able to resist the usual diseases of old age, with the 
exception of cancer and heart trouble. A random sampling of the appli- 
cations for death benefits in the office of the State Teachers’ Retirement 
System indicates that the principal causes of death among teachers rank 
in this order: (1) cancer, (2) heart trouble, (3) accidents, (4) suicide. 

There is evidence in the type of inquiries directed to the State Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System this year which indicates that some teachers pre- 
viously resigned from teaching are planning to return to the profession 
because their husbands are being called into the armed services. An esti- 
mate of the number of teachers in this group can be based on reports of 
county superintendents of schools which showed that 3,459 experienced 
teachers who had not taught during the school year 1950-51 returned to 
teaching in 1951-52. If teachers’ salaries remain at parity or better with 
those of comparable professions it is reasonable to expect women who are 
qualified as teachers to continue, or return to, teaching rather than to 
secure other types of employment. 

For the past three years, the Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education, in co-operation with the State Teachers’ Retirement System, 
has conducted an investigation to learn why so many people leave the 
teaching profession in California each year. Each teacher requesting the 
return of retirement contributions because of withdrawal from the pro- 
fession before becoming eligible for retirement was asked by question- 
naire to indicate (1) the amount and kind of his teaching experience, (2) 
the type of credential held, (3) his age, (4) his sex, and (5) his reason for 
withdrawing from teaching. In order to assure the teachers that their re- 
plies to these questionnaires would not affect the action taken on their 
applications for withdrawal of retirement contributions, they were not 
required to sign the replies. 

Of 863 complete replies received, 73 per cent were from women and 
23 per cent from men, 4 per cent having failed to respond to this question; 
20 per cent reported that their last year of teaching had been prior to or 
during the school year 1948-49, 32 per cent reported 1949-50 as their 
last year, and 62 per cent reported 1950-51 as the last year. While 68 per 
cent held regular credentials, the remaining 32 per cent held emergency 
credentials. Fifty-four per cent were elementary teachers, two-thirds of 
whom had taught at the kindergarten-primary level; 46 per cent had 
taught in California from 1 to 3 years; 31 per cent reported a total of one 
to three years of teaching experience; 21 per cent had had ten years of 
teaching experience. Fourteen per cent were between 21 and 24 years of 
age at the time they requested return of their retirement contributions, 
28 per cent were between 25 and 29 years of age, 18 per cent were between 
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30 and 34 years of age; and 15 per cent were between 40 and 50 years of 
age. The reasons most frequently stated for withdrawing from teaching 
were given as follows: marriage, 19 per cent; maternity, 17 per cent; 
moving out of California, 13 per cent; inadequate salary, 11 per cent; and 
going into another occupation, 10 per cent. This is the third year in which 
the principal reasons for withdrawal from school service were stated to 
be marriage, maternity, and emigration. In this year’s figures, marriage has 
replaced maternity as the reason most frequently given. 


Comparison with data on withdrawals from teaching in other states 
shows that the withdrawal rate is relatively high in those states where 
salaries are low and living conditions are unsatisfactory. This rate tends 
to be higher among elementary than secondary teachers and higher 
among women than men. Nation-wide, the replacement rates for with- 
drawals are 7 per cent for elementary teachers and 5 per cent for secondary 
teachers.® For the past four years the proportion of teachers employed 
each year to replace those withdrawn from the profession in California 
has been higher than the national average—13 per cent in elementary 
schools and 6 per cent in secondary schools. 


The post-card follow-up study made by the Office of Credentials of 
teachers withdrawing from the profession in California is being continued 
into its fourth year. The results of future surveys may reveal different 
reasons for withdrawals, since past records indicate that the proportion 
of teachers withdrawing from the profession increases greatly when other 
more lucrative employment opportunities are available. 


California’s total population has increased 64 per cent during the eleven 
year period 1941-52.° Even more striking is the 125 per cent increase in 
the annual number of births in California during this same eleven-year 
period.!° Of great significance to educators is the fact that the per cent of 
increase in number of births during this period is nearly double the per 
cent of increase in the total population. 


This rapid increase in the annual number of births and the high popula- 
tion increase account in large measure for the critical shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers in California today and the probable continued short- 
age for the next ten years. The present national emergency, which is 
resulting in the re-establishment of California’s defense industries and the 
expansion and reactivation of its military installations, has sharply in- 
creased California’s immigration rate. Reports from immigration check 
stations in the Los Angeles area indicate a marked increase in the rate of 
immigration over the peak increase experienced during and immediately 


8 Effect of Defense Program on Employment Situation in Elementary and Secondary School Teach- 
ing, 27 e Department of Labor, Supplement to Bulletin 972, August, 1951, p. 3. 

®U. S. Census 1941-50, and estimates by California Taxpayers Association, 1951, 1952. 

10 Letter from Paul W. Shipley, Chief, Bureau of Records and Statistics, California State Depart- 
ment of ‘Public Health, to Ganaalonnt in Teacher Education, State Department of Education, Feb- 


ruary 6, 1952. 
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following World War II,1! when the families which immigrated were 
largely those made up of young adults with young children. Such immi- 
gration will complicate further California’s educational problems, par- 
ticularly its need for qualified teachers. 


THE SuPPLY OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


What are the sources of supply from which California may obtain the 
11,029 certificated persons needed to fill vacancies when school opens next 
fall? The major groups that may be expected to help meet the demand are 
(1) candidates training in California institutions who will obtain creden- 
tials this year; (2) out-of-state-trained teachers; and (3) additional emer- 
gency personnel. 


1. Graduates of California Teacher-Education Institutions 


Each of the 36 accredited teacher-education institutions in California 
was asked to estimate the number of candidates for credentials expected 
to complete training during the calendar year.1952. Table 8 gives the esti- 
mated number according to types of credentials and the increase in per 
cent over the estimated number reported last year. 

The total number of candidates for credentials who expect to complete 
their training in 1952, as shown in Table 8, is 9,667, a decrease of 4 per 
cent over the total number reported in preparation in 1951. The four 
previous California surveys of teacher supply and demand showed an in- 
crease in the number of teachers prepared each year. Of the 9,667 “new” 
candidates,!? 1,161 intend to enter administration, supervision, or other 
nonteaching positions; 8,506 are expected to qualify for credentials au- 
thorizing them to teach. Of this number, 4,355 will qualify for elementary 
teaching credentials and 4,151 will qualify for secondary teaching creden- 
tials. Four per cent more elementary school teachers and 16 per cent less 
secondary school teachers have been prepared in 1952 than in the previous 
year. This is an encouraging trend. 

An analysis of the majors for the general secondary credential and of the 
types of special secondary credentials for which 1952 graduates will qual- 
ify shows that over one-half are prepared to serve in fields that are crit- 
ically short of trained personnel. 

The numbers of candidates who have completed, or will complete, the 
requirements for credentials of various types during the calendar year 
1952, according to reports from the teacher-education institutions pre- 
sented in Table 8, vary significantly when compared to estimates made at 


11 According to figures in monthly and annual summaries of traffic entering California through 
State border quarantine stations, compiled by the Bureau of Plant Quarantine of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a total of 3,645,241 passengers in vehicles bearing other than California 
license plates entered California in the year 1951. This total is more than 37 per cent higher than 
the average of totals for 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

12 Includes candidates who may already hold other valid California credentials. 
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TABLE 8 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES FOR CREDENTIALS COMPLETING TRAINING IN 
1952, AS REPORTED BY TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, ACCORD- 
ING TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS AND METHOD OF APPLICATION 


Candidates who will apply to 
State Board of Education for 
Credentials, 1952 
Increase 
Type of credential or decrease 
On recom- compared 
mendation By direct with 1951 
of application Total 
institution 
PREPARATION IN TEACHING FIELDS: 
Provisional kindergarten-primary ---_------|------------ 2 2 —92 
Kindergarten-primary __------------- aes 401 150 551 20 
Provisional general elementary. ._.______.-|------------ 80 80 —52 
General elementary _-._----------------- 2,829 893 3,722 6 
Junior hugh eohool... ... 5.3.5 ....2-5-2 83 75 158 6 
General secondary (total)_._________-__-- 1,453 420 1,873 —30 
pO Ee ae ne eee 58 14 72 —39 
Business education majur______.____--- 70 28 98 -—46 
Heguee th@iGn =.= ~ 5 os se oo pe teak 213 51 264 — 26 
Homemaking major-_-------- Sec le 17 5 22 —4 
Industrial arts major.__.......-------- 22 7 29 21 
Language major (total)__._.._________- 71 33 104 —3! 
A ee a ee ne eee 15 4 19 —5l 
ON ra hob en eatin Boa 3 4 7 —446 
eS eae eer er neee aeeeae nets 2 2 4 —50 
fo NS ES REECE eG ee Oe Eee 49 13 62 —32 
RE SES Ea ee ae UT ee ee eee | ne eee Le 2 —50 
Dbtfe sciente WiaiOr... << oe cece enon 116 33 149 —36 
Mathematics major_._---------------- 67 17 84 —52 
ARG TI a ee arid ots 62 17 79 —15 
Physical education major (men) - - - -- --_- 124 67 191 —19 
Physical education major (women) - - - - - 43 ( 50 —17 
Physical science major_..-------------- 53 12 65 —5l 
Social studies major.......-..--------- 374 56 430 —36 
ee ee ee ene eee 64 13 77 —33 
OR GE EIONES 6 oe a i ss ett oes 99 70 169 86 
Special secondary (total)-.._----- eh pe Sn 2 1,297 715 2,012 2 
PORIUN Oss on oases a ean edenea Ws 2 raaiadee 54 13 
YE SE a ee See ene ree P 173 19 192 1 
pS Ee RSs ae BI See ee 5 2 7 * 
Business education. ..-.------.------ 63 6 69 —16 
po 2" SS aes Sa Ee ee eee ea ee 5 2 7 * 
WIQMICINERMNE Sos = os Se snwo sess 118 18 136 32 
Pidustuial ante... 2 ccc cc cnewc sass 233 3 236 —4 
aUNTIAN no ewes 18 y 20 25 
eit MRA oe kas en ese 15 14 29 * 
Mentally retarded... ............... 40 91 131 —30 
pe eee ee ee ee eS 161 20 181 6 
Partisliy @ighted-..... oc nen 5 4 9 bi 
Physical education (men) -------------- 195 8 203 —3l1 
Physical education (women) --- --------- 91 7 98 —4 
GrecOl Nia. 2 oe eos eases ee 25 5 30 same 
Speech deftects..............---- peas 53 35 88 = 
Woestionenentee = o.oo tees uscd (Seee ee ee 457 457 44 
Other special secondary fields----------- 43 22 65 364 
WUgEGe GON is es Sasi aa asians 85 23 108 —33 
Total (in teaching fields).._....---- 6,148 2,358 8,506 —7 
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TABLE 8—Continued 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES FOR CREDENTIALS COMPLETING TRAINING IN 
1952, AS REPORTED BY TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, ACCORD- 
ING TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS AND METHOD OF APPLICATION 


Candidates who will apply to 
State Board of Education for 
Credentials, 1952 
Increase 
Type of credential or decrease 
On recom- compared 
mendation By direct with 1951 
of application Total 
institution 
PREPARATION IN NONTEACHING FIELDS: 
Elementary supervision........---------- 51 19 70 
Secondary supervision. .......----------- 17 15 32 —14 
Benial SUbETVMIOR.. «occ ce cece cc ccnnwx 12 17 29 
Elementary administration.........------ 288 70 358 
Secondary administration_.........------ 241 81 322 27 
General administration___.......-------- 82 54 136 
Child welfare and supervision of attend- 

BOG sn sce coke neweneeuseeue 7 12 19 —17 
School peychologist..................-.-.. 19 26 45 15 
School psychometrist.....................- 76 74 150 27 

Total (in nonteaching fields) -.._---- 793 368 1,161 19 
GRAND TOPAb acc scccccccvcccese 6,941 2,726 9,667 —4 


* No comparable breakdown used in previous studies. 


this time last year for the calendar year 1951. The largest percentages of 
decrease will probably occur in the totals issued of credentials of the fol- 


lowing types: 
Percentage 
of decrease 
Type of credential compared to 1951 
Provisional kindergarten-primary __ —92 
Provisional general elementary -...............-... —52 
General secondary 
Art —39 
Business education —46 
English —26 
French Zz —51 
German —46 
Latin ee —50 
Spanish —32 
Life science —36 
Mathematics —52 
Music —15 
Physical education (men) -...............----------------------- ii 
Physical education (women) —$_$_$_____ —17 
Physical science —51 
Social studies —36 


Speech —33 
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Percentage 
of decrease 
Type of credential compared to 1951 
Special secondary 
Business education pispiasekieiesnciisatiagiiites - —16 
Education of mentally retarded 380 
Physical education (men) posouniidaioaita —31 
Junior college o : ss —33 
Supervision is calaeaelevecadiconenbietedalh —14 
Child welfare and supervision of attendance —17 


Marked decreases in the number of candidates being prepared in such 
critically short fields as education of the mentally retarded and child wel- 
fare and supervision of attendance indicate that an even greater shortage 
will occur in these types of certificated personnel. 

Significant increases are shown (Table 8) in the numbers of candidates 
receiving, or expecting to receive, credentials in 1952 of several types: 


Percentage 
of increase 
Type of credential compared to 1951 
Administration (elementary, secondary, and general) 27 
School psychometrist 27 
Librarianship 25 
Kindergarten-primary 20 
School psychologist 15 
Special secondary 
vocational arts 44 
homemaking 32 
industrial arts 21 
agriculture 13 


The data of Table 8 and Table 6, considered together, show clearly that 
California may expect the following developments in the school year 
1952-53: 

1. A continued oversupply of regularly credentialed junior college 

teachers of academic subjects 

2. A continued shortage of teachers in the specialized fields of general 

agriculture, English (women), homemaking, industrial arts, Latin, 
physical education (women), librarianship, vocational arts, and 
special services for physically handicapped pupils, such as the blind, 
deaf, the partially sighted, etc.; and a very critical shortage of 
kindergarten-primary and elementary school teachers, and teachers 
of the mentally retarded 

3. A continued shortage of qualified personnel in child welfare and 

supervision of attendance, elementary and special subject super- 
vision 

Previous surveys showed that increasing numbers of candidates were 
qualifying for the general secondary credential in preference to special 
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secondary credentials. This year’s predictions regarding candidates indi- 
cate that the number of candidates expecting to receive the general sec- 
ondary credential decreased 30 per cent, while the number of candidates 
for special secondary credentials increased noticeably in the subject fields 
of agriculture, homemaking, librarianship, music, and vocational arts. 


As already pointed out, the total number of candidates qualifying for 
credentials in 1952, as compared with 1951, has decreased. While the 
number of candidates for elementary school service has increased, there 
has been a decrease in the number of candidates for secondary schoo! 
service. Since the decrease in number of candidates for secondary teach- 
ing credentials is actually a decrease among those qualifying for the gen- 
eral secondary credential, it may be reasonable to assume that the increase 
in number of candidates for elementary credentials was actually at the 
expense of the number seeking general secondary credentials. Repre- 
sentatives of California teacher-education institutions have expressed the 
opinion that most of the young people whom they have been able to 
divert to elementary in place of secondary education were men who 
would normally have completed preparation for a general secondary 
credential. 

When each of the 36 teacher-education institutions in California was 
requested to report the estimated total of its candidates for credentials to 
be issued in 1952, separate figures were requested for candidates for cre- - 
dentials to be secured upon direct application to the State Board of Educa- 
tion and those to be secured upon recommendation of the institution. Of 
the total candidates reported, 72 per cent have received, or expect to 
receive, credentials upon recommendation of a teacher-training institu- 
tion. This is only slightly more than the percentage in 1951, which was 71. 
Some of the institutions were apparently reluctant or unable to estimate 
the number of candidates who expect to apply directly to the Credentials 
Office. 


Nearly two-thirds of the candidates reported are being prepared in 
state-supported colleges and universities, the remaining one-third in pri- 
vate institutions. Forty-two per cent of the candidates are being prepared 
in the 10 state colleges, 34 per cent in 22 private colleges and universities, 
and 24 per cent on four campuses of the University of California (Berke- 
ley, Davis, Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara). Of the total of 9,667 candi- 
dates, 5,327, or 55 per cent, are being prepared in colleges and universities 
located in the Los Angeles area. 

The state colleges report that 4,009 candidates expect to complete 
requirements for credentials in the calendar year 1952. The 1951 figure 
was 4,042. The University of California (4 campuses) reports 2,348 can- 
didates, a decrease of 151 candidates from last year. Private institutions 
report 3,310 candidates expect to complete requirements for credentials, 
a decrease of 234 from the 1951 report. 
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Since the state colleges were originally established as teacher-education 
institutions, it is not surprising to find them preparing more candidates 
for credentials than are other institutions. An indication of the proportion 
of the number of state college students who are interested in teacher edu- 
cation may be secured from the annual report issued by the Division of 
State Colleges and Teacher Education, which shows the total number of 
graduates of the state colleges and the total number of persons enrolled 
who qualified for credentials.!* Of the 7,188 persons who were graduated 
during the school year July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, 2,625 (37 per cent) 
qualified for California credentials. Comparable data are not available 
from other institutions. 

Table 9 shows the number of candidates being prepared for the various 
kinds of credentials by each of the 36 teacher-education institutions. The 
colleges and universities are listed in rank order according to the number 
of candidates expected to complete training during the calendar year 
1952. The University of California, Los Angeles, is first, with 1,357 candi- 
dates, followed by the University of Southern California, with 1,062; 
San Francisco State College, 939; San Jose State College, 826; University 
of California, Berkeley, 635; Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, 602; and College of the Pacific, 473. 

The 8,506 teachers who will complete credential requirements in 1952 
are about evenly divided between those who will complete requirements 
for elementary teaching credentials and secondary teaching credentials. 
In four years, the number of elementary school teachers trained in Cali- 
fornia institutions has increased 166 per cent, according to annual esti- 
mates by those institutions. Because of the anticipated oversupply of 
secondary school teachers reported in the three previous years’ surveys, 
many of the colleges and universities have attempted to interest secondary 
education students in the field of elementary education. It is interesting 
to note that 18 institutions reported a decrease in secondary education 
graduates for 1952: University of California (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
Santa Barbara), seven state colleges (Chico, Fresno, Humboldt, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco), Stanford University, 
Whittier College, Occidental College, Claremont Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, Dominican College, and Mount Saint Mary’s 
College. Figure 2 shows the number of elementary and secondary school 
teachers being prepared by each of the teacher-education institutions in 
California. 

In a recent study of student teaching in California,* the Personnel 
Division of the Los Angeles Public Schools reported that 13 teacher- 
education institutions were using public schools in the Los Angeles city 


18 Joel A. Burkman, “Annual Report of California State Colleges, 1951-52” Division of Colleges 
and Special Schools, California State Department of Education, 1952 (mimeographed). 

14 “Student Teaching Program,”’ prepared by the Personnel Division, Los Angeles City School Dis- 
tricts, January, 1952 (mimeographed). 
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system for student teaching during the first semester of the 1951-52 
school year. There were 1,138 student (‘“‘cadet”) teachers assigned to 76 
different city schools in Los Angeles—33 elementary and 43 secondary. 
There were 665 supervising or “master” teachers to whom cadets were 
assigned—an average of one for each two cadets. Approximately 55 per 
cent of the student teachers were preparing for elementary credentials. 
This concentration of student teaching in one area of the state has 
prompted the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education of the 
California State Department of Education and the California Council on 
Teacher Education to foster plans for the decentralization of student 
teaching. Such a program, which includes the assignment of students for 
directed teaching on an off-campus, full-time, internship basis, is gradually 
gaining acceptance in some teacher-education institutions. 

What will be the relationship of supply to demand for the school year 
1952-53? The anticipated supply of 4,783 new certificated persons at the 
elementary level, as shown in Table 8, includes 553 candidates for the 
kindergarten-primary credential, 3,802 candidates for the general ele- 
mentary credential, 70 candidates for the elementary supervision creden- 
tial, and 358 candidates for the elementary administration credential. The 
anticipated total of 4,505 certificated persons at the secondary level 
includes 158 candidates for the junior high school credential, 1,873 candi- 
dates for the general secondary credential, 2,012 candidates for special 
secondary credentials, 108 candidates for the junior college credential, 
32 candidates for the secondary school supervision credential and 322 
candidates for the secondary school administration credential. 

The trained personnel needed to serve in the public school system of 
California, in addition to elementary and secondary school teachers and 
teachers of adults, administrators and supervisors, are general adminis- 
trators, special supervisors, and specialized workers such as psychologists, 
and psychometrists, child welfare and attendance supervisors, and nurses. 
Therefore, to the anticipated total of 4,783 elementary and 4,505 sec- 
ondary certificated personnel should be added 136 candidates for the 
general administration credential, 29 candidates for the special subject 
supervision credential, 150 candidates for the school psychometrist cre- 
dential, 45 for the school psychologist credential, and 19 for the child 
welfare and supervision of attendance credential, making a total of 9,667 
who will complete preparation for credentials in 1952. 

A comparison of the number of elementary and secondary candidates 
being prepared with the number of new elementary and secondary candi- 
dates who will be needed indicates that one elementary credential 
candidate is being prepared for every one and two-thirds needed, whereas 
three secondary credential candidates are being trained for every two 
new positions that will be vacant. 

Despite the large number of candidates being prepared for elementary 
school teaching, the disparity in the supply-demand relationship at the 
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Figure 3. Comparison of anticipated supply of new California-trained cre- 
dentialed personnel with anticipated demand for such personnel, by school 
level, 1952-53. 


NOTE: “Elementary” includes kindergarten; “secondary” includes junior high school and 
junior college; administrative, supervisory, and other nonteaching personnel are included at 
each level. 
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elementary level is more marked than in 1951. Last year, California 
trained approximately 70 per cent of the total number of elementary 
teachers neded; this year California is training only 55 per cent of the 
number needed. At the secondary level, supply exceeds demand 3 to 2, 
which is much less than last year, when the relationship was 5 to 2. In 
1951, California trained 129 per cent more secondary teachers than were 
needed; this year California is training 34 per cent more secondary 
teachers than are needed. 

This estimate of the relationship of supply to demand for the school 
year 1952-53 (Figure 3), is based on the assumptions that all reported cre- 
dential candidates will actually complete their training, that all new 
credential holders will find positions in California’s public schools, and 
that each of the 6,148 persons presently employed on emergency cre- 
dentials will continue to teach next year, either by securing another 
emergency credential or qualifying for a regular credential. 

As previously indicated, 4,151 of the total number expected to secure 
teaching credentials will obtain secondary credentials, while the esti- 
mated number of new secondary teachers needed is only approximately 
3,000. Thus, if all new teachers graduated by California institutions are 
to serve in the public schools of California next year, approximately 1,000 
of the secondary teaching candidates either must replace holders of emer- 
gency secondary credentials or seek employment in the elementary 
schools. Only about 600 can be expected to replace presently employed 
emergency secondary teachers. (The remainder of the 828 secondary 
teachers reported by county superintendents of schools as employed on 
emergency credentials are serving as substitute or part-time teachers.) The 
few who are serving as full-time teachers are, for the most part, teaching in 
the more remote geographic areas of the state. If his teaching services are 
required on the emergency basis, the holder of the general secondary 
credential could teach in an elementary school on the basis of an emer- 
gency kindergarten-primary or general elementary credential, or he 
could, by completing an additional six semester hours, qualify for a regular 
elementary credential under what is popularly referred to as the “conver- 
sion clause.” 15 

For the majority of the excess general secondary credential candidates, 
the realistic approach to the problem of securing employment is to qualify 
for a regular elementary credential by completing additional pertinent 
training. At the present time, only nine institutions in California are offer- 
ing summer school courses specifically designed to prepare candidates 
holding the general secondary credential for elementary school teaching. 
These institutions are Chico State College, College of the Pacific, Domini- 


15 “An applicant who holds a regular general secondary credential may be granted a regular general 
elementary credential for a one-year period upon the completion of six semester hours in a course, or 
courses in methods of teaching basic elementary school subjects, curriculum and directed teaching.” — 
California Admin. Code, Title 5, Education, Sec. 231 (c), p. 52. 
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can College, Fresno State College, La Sierra College, Long Beach State 
College, Loyola University, Mills College, and Whittier College. 

For the fourth consecutive year, a study of the anticipated supply- 
demand relationship has revealed a surplus of secondary candidates while 
an acute shortage of elementary candidates continues to exist. In an effort 
to determine how much longer this situation might be expected to con- 
tinue, each institution was again asked to indicate the number of elemen- 
tary and secondary candidates in preparation, exclusive of those qualifying 
for credentials during the calendar year 1952. The results are shown in 
Table 10. In the 1951 survey of supply and demand, comparable figures 


TABLE 10 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN CALIFORNIA TEACHER-EDUCATION 
CURRICULUMS, EXCLUSIVE OF THOSE WHO WILL QUALIFY FOR CREDEN- 
TIALS IN 1952, ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF CREDENTIAL FOR WHICH 

THEY ARE PREPARING 


Type of credential Juniors! Seniors? Graduate Total decrease 

students compared 

with 1951 
Kindergarten-primary - - ------ 426 152 34 612 | —27 
General elementary - . __-__----- 2,948 1,334 508 4,790 +6 
Junior high school_--__-_--_---- 87 22 10 119 —1l1 
General secondary _ _ -__----_--- 1,229 1,147 661 3,037 —2 
Special secondary ------------- | 831 321 160 L3i2 —29 
gumior collere........-...=.-.. | 48 46 59 153 +33 
Administration-sunervision.___- | 50 5 873 928 +309 
Lt SO SE nae ee eee meme ennT n | IZ 15 14 46 —41 
< OES Seat Re Pee et eR Se 5,636 3,042 2,319 10,997 +1 


1 Students of junior standing who will probably complete their preparation for credentials in 1954. 
2 Students of senior standing who probably can not complete their preparation for credentials until 


indicated that it would be at least two more years before the number of 
elementary candidates exceeds the number of secondary candidates. 
However, this year the number of candidates for elementary education 
has surpassed the number preparing for secondary education. When com- 
pared with data for 1951, the number of students now in training who 
are enrolled in curricula leading to credentials in administration or super- 
vision has increased 309 per cent; in junior college teaching, the increase 
in number of enrollees is 33 per cent; and in the general elementary field, 
6 per cent. Decreases are shown in the number of candidates preparing 
for all other credentials. In view of the reported decrease in college and 
university enrollment (p. 337) it is significant that the total number 
enrolled in teacher education curricula in California shows an over-all 
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increase of one per cent since 1951. However, the decrease of 27 per cent 
in the number preparing for kindergarten-primary work is alarming. 

Predictions of teacher supply and demand could be changed over- 
night by a shift in the international scene. Historically, during periods of 
national emergency there has been a tremendous increase in the demand 
for college-trained personnel. Usually the first group of trained personnel 
to suffer serious inroads in the number being prepared is the field of edu- 
cation, students enrolled in teacher-education curriculums being influ- 
enced to change to other fields. There is little reason to suppose that 
history will not repeat itself during the present national emergency. A 
rapid recall of men in the 21-year to 25-year age group or in the reserve 
group may severely affect estimates of supply of and demand for certifi- 
cated personnel. Of the 9,667 new credential candidates completing prepa- 
ration in 1952, approximately one-half are men. At the secondary level 
three-fourths are men; at the elementary level approximately one-fourth 
are men. Corresponding ratios for 1951 were the following: of the total, 
54 per cent men; of secondary candidates, two-thirds men; of elementary 
candidates, one-third men. This figure represents a marked increase in 
the number of men at the elementary level,'® even though the proportion 
of men to women preparing for elementary education has dropped 
slightly over last year. Approximately one-fourth of the candidates for 
credentials are veterans. Last year one-third were veterans. This drop in 
the proportion of students who are veterans is in conformity with the 
general trend of a decrease in the number of veterans enrolled in colleges.!7 

Since the proportion of men is greater among the secondary credentia! 
candidates, a more rapid mobilization of manpower would be expected to 
affect the anticipated surplus of secondary teachers. 


2. Out-of-State-Trained Teachers 


Previous studies 18 indicate that approximately one-half of the total 
number of teachers certificated each year are trained in out-of-state 
institutions. 


16 Report of Survey of Certificated Employees in California Public Schools, 1946-47, prepared by 
Bureau of Education Research, California State Department of Education, May, 1948, p. 4, shows 
that of all teachers, elementary and secondary, three out of every four were women, while at the 
elementary level alone 94 per cent of the teachers were women. 

17J. A. Burkman, in “Enrollment Trends in California State Colleges,’’ cites a 3.8 per cent 
decrease in 1951 state college enrollment over 1950 and a 30.6 per cent decrease in the number of 
veterans enrolled. Report for Governor’s Council, October 29, 1951, p. 4. Sacramento: Roy L. 
Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1951 (mimeographed). 

A preliminary report on 1951 fall enrollment in colleges and universities of the United States 
shows a 7.7 per cent decrease over 1950 and a 32.1 per cent decrease in the number of veterans 
enrolled. Cf. ‘Preliminary Report by Raymond Walters on Enrollments in Colleges and Universities,” 
School and Society, LXXIV (October 20, 1951, No. 1922), 250. See also Raymond Walters, 
“Statistics of Attendance in American Universities and Colleges, 1951,’’ School and Society, LXXIV 
(December 22, 1951, No. 1931), 395-98, and Robert C. Story, “1951 Fall College Enrollment,” 
Higher Education, VIII (December 15, 1951), 89-91. 

18 Who Is Training California’s Teachers? Seventh Report, Senate Investigating Committee on 
Education, California Legislature, 1950 Regular Session; and James C. Stone, ‘‘Certification in Cali- 
fornia Public Schools, 1949-50,” California Schools, XXI (October, 1950), p. 347-53. 

James C. Stone, “Supply of and Demand for Certificated Personnel in California Public Schools, 
1951,” California Schools, XXII (May, 1951), 153. 
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Since January 1, 1949, as cach credential has been issued, the Credentials 
Office has kept a tally of the geographic location of the institution that 
granted the credential candidate his bachelor’s degree. For the calendar 
year 1951, this tally shows that 24,167 teachers were granted regular cre- 
dentials. Of this number, 14,571 (60 per cent) received their bachelor’s 
degrees from California institutions and 9,596 from out-of-state institu- 
tions. This is a slight increase (3 per cent) over the proportion of California 
trained persons reported in last year’s survey covering an earlier period 
of six months. 

Of interest are the geographic areas in which the out-of-state institu- 
tions are located. Forty-seven per cent of the out-of-state-trained teachers 
received bachelor’s degrees from middle western colleges and universities, 
21 per cent from far western institutions, 17 per cent from colleges and 
universities located on the eastern seaboard, 14 per cent from southern 
colleges, and 1 per cent from foreign universities. These percentages are 
almost the same as those reported in the 1951 study. 

This tremendous influx of out-of-state-trained teachers accounts for a 
large portion of the new teachers recruited for California classrooms. 
Since California will need at least 11,029 additional certificated persons 
for the school year 1952-53, it is obvious that these additional people must 
be recruited from outside the state until more of California’s young people 
can be persuaded to enter the teaching profession. The recruitment of 
additional teachers for elementary education continues to loom, now and 
for the next ten years, as one of California’s most critical teacher-education 


problems. 


3. Additional Emergency Teachers 


As in previous years, the unmet demand for certificated persons will, 
in general, have to be made up by training secondary school teachers for 
elementary school work, by employing out-of-state-trained teachers, or 
by employing emergency teachers. While the need for emergency 
teachers at the secondary school level has diminished, except for part-time 
or substitute service, California will still need to rely heavily at the ele- 
mentary school level upon teachers with substandard training. 

The estimate of 11,029 new certificated persons needed to replace those 
leaving the profession in California and to fill the additional posts created 
by increased enrollment does not take into consideration the additional 
number of fully qualified persons needed to replace 6,148 now employed 
on emergency credentials. To make such additions and replacements by 
September, 1952, California would need to recruit 17,177 fully qualified 
certificated persons. 


RA I Od 
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Tue NEED FOR TEACHERS THROUGH 1956-57 


Estimates of the number of new teachers needed in the public schools 
of California each school year 1952-53 through 1956-57 are based on 
(1) the number of new teachers needed to make necessary replacements 
and (2) the number of new teachers needed to meet demands of a prob- 
able increase in school enrollment. Each of these factors is discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 


1. Number of New Teachers Needed to Make Necessary Replacements 


For the past four annual reports of teacher supply and demand, data 
have been secured from the State Teachers’ Retirement System on the 
number of new teachers needed each year to replace teachers whose serv- 
ices have been withdrawn as a result of death, retirement, or resignation. 
Because of the present national emergency and its anticipated drain upon 
the teaching profession, the highest number of replacements reported as 
needed for the 1950-51 school year has been used here. For elementary 
teachers, the estimated replacement needs are 250 for death; 800 for 
retirement; 5,000 for resignation; a total of 6,050. For secondary teachers, 
the estimated replacement needs are: 250 for death; 800 for retirement; 
1,000 for resignation; a total of 2,050. 


2. Number of New Teachers Needed Because of the Probable Increase in 
School Enrollment 


The Division of Budgets and Accounts of the State Department of 
Finance has made some preliminary projections of increases in school 
enrollment based on (1) the increase in birth rate, (2) actual enrollment 
increases 1947-48 to 1951-52 as compiled by the Bureau of Education 
Research, State Department of Education, and (3) immigration of school- 
age children.’® 

In considering the estimated enrollment, it should be noted that in case 
there is considerable change in military or economic activity during the 
next five years, the assumed pattern of migration would probably be 
greatly altered as it was during World War II and that there would also 
be a large number of pupils dropping out of school, particularly in grades 
10 to 14. However, the State Department of Finance believes that these 
projections are essentially conservative and are more likely to be low than 
high, barring a major military conflict or economic recession. 

On October 31, 1951, there were 1,917,689 pupils enrolled in California 
public schools—kindergarten through grade 14—exclusive of adults.?° The 
Department of Finance estimates that by October 31, 1956, there will be 


19 Reported by Carl Frisen, Research Technician for Population Studies, Bureau of Budgets and 


Accounts, State Department of Finance, to the Consultant in Teacher Education, State Department 


of Education. 
20 “Enrollment in California Schools, October 31, 1951, California Schools, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 
(March, 1952) p. 113. 
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2,621,700 pupils enrolled, an increase of approximately 704,000, or 37 
per cent. When the actual school enrollment for the period 1947-48 to 
1951-52 and anticipated enrollment figures for 1952-53 to 1956-57 are 
considered together, it becomes apparent that the total school enrollment 
in California during the ten-year period will increase approximately one 
million pupils—from one-and-one-half million in 1947-48 to two-and-one- 
half million in 1956-57. 

The estimated increases in enrollment in kindergarten and grades 1 
through 8, in grades 9 through 14, and in total enrollment for each year 
of the five school years 1952-53 through 1956-57 are shown in Table 11. 
The annual increase in enrollment in kindergarten through grade 8 is 
expected to reach a peak in the 1953-54 school year and then to decline 
cradually. The increase in enrollment in grades 9 through 14 is gradual 
up to and including the 1956-57 school year. The estimated increase for 
the 1956-57 school year is double that estimated for the 1952-53 school 
year. A marked increase in the total enrollment in grades 9 through 14 
can be expected in 1956-57 when the first of the wave of pupils that en- 
tered elementary school in 1948-49 graduates from the eighth grade. As 
shown in Table 11, the number of new teachers needed by the 1956-57 
school year as a result of the increased enrollment in elementary and 
secondary schools will be nearly equal—2,429 elementary teachers and 
2,120 secondary teachers. 


TABLE 11 
PROJECTED INCREASE IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND THE ESTIMATED 
NUMBER OF NEW TEACHERS NEEDED BECAUSE OF THIS ENROLL- 
MENT INCREASE, 1952-53 TO 1956-57 


Elementary (K-8) Secondary (9-14) Total (K-14) 
School year Number Number Number 

Enroll- are Enroll- ore Enroll- mei 

, ment teachers : ment teachers , ment teachers 

increase maieihad increase ainieil increase sealed 
$052-59 28 2s 2 102,900 3,027 26,300 1,052 129,200 4,079 
LO 2. ar 120,600 3,547 32,200 1,288 152,700 4,835 
91954255... .- <2 116,300 3,421 33,300 1,332 149,600 4,753 
1955-56... .2.-<-! 99,300 2,921 37,600 1,504 136,900 4,425 
1956-67 ..........- 82,600 2,429 53,000 2,120 135,600 4,549 


The estimates show that California may expect a total enrollment in- 
crease of approximately 704,000 pupils by the 1956-57 school year. This 
is an average increase of 140,800 pupils per year. Using a pupil-teacher 
ratio of 34 to 1 for the elementary school and 25 to 1 for the secondary 
school as a basis for computing the number of additional teachers needed, 
there will be 22,641 new teachers needed by the 1956-57 school year. 
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This is an average increase of 4,528 additional teachers each year. The 
year-by-year needs are indicated in the following tabulation. 


Estimated Estimated 

Total School Total Number of 

School Year Enrollment Teachers Needed 
1952-53 2,071,602 92,700 
1953-54 2,199,600 97,535 
1954-55 2,349,200 102,288 
1955-56 2,486,100 106,713 
1956-57 2,621,700 111,262 


The estimated total number of teachers needed each year as shown in 
this tabulation was secured by adding the total number of teachers needed 
each school year because of increased enrollment (Table 11) to the total 
number of certificated persons presently employed in the public schools 
of California (Table 1). 

From the 1947-48 school year through the 1951-52 school year, kinder- 
garten enrollment increased 69 per cent. It is expected to increase 12 
per cent in the next four years. In grades 1 through 8, enrollment in- 
creased 11 per cent. It is expected to increase 29 per cent in the next four 
years. In grades 13 and 14, the past and projected increases in enrollment 
remain at 17 per cent. Large enrollment increases at the junior college 
level are anticipated by the 1960-61 school year. Carl Frisen, Research 
Technician for Population Studies, State Department of Finance, warns 
that the estimate for grades 13 and 14 is at best an approximation. 
Obviously junior college enrollment estimates, unlike those for other 
grades, are subject to error, due to possible changes in draft quotas and 
the status of universal military training, changes in economic factors, or 
the changing pattern for enrollment of adults in regular junior college 
classes. 


3. Total Number of New Teachers Needed—1952-53 through 1956-57 


The total number of additional teachers needed, 1952-53 to 1956-57, 
has been estimated by adding the number needed to replace those who 
will die, retire, and resign, to the number of new teachers needed each 
year because of increased school enrollment. The results appear in Table 
12. For the next five years, California will need approximately 12,628 
new teachers each year—9,119 elementary teachers and 3,509 secondary 
teachers—a total of 63,141 new teachers during the five-year period. More 
than two-thirds of these teachers will be needed for elementary schools 
and slightly less than one-third for secondary schools. 

Some of the teachers needed may be supplied from out-of-state sources. 
Others may be made available through emergency certification. How- 
ever, if these or other sources are not utilized, and the training of teachers 
in California institutions continues at the present rate, there will accrue 
annually a shortage of approximately 4,500 teachers—a total of 22,500 
teachers by the 1956-57 school year. A comparison of the number 
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of teachers needed at the elementary and secondary school levels with 
the number of teachers being trained for service at each level makes 
apparent the fact that California may be able to supply its own secondary 
school needs, but that the current output of elementary teachers must be 
doubled if the elementary schools are to be staffed with fully qualified 
personnel. 


TABLE 12 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
TEACHERS NEEDED EACH YEAR, 1952-53 
THROUGH 1956-57 


School year Elementary Secondary Total 
1952-53_......------ 9,077 3,102 12,179 
[Ce es ee eee 9,597 3,338 12,935 
Mer a oSoc wer eaate 9,471 3,382 12,853 
LOS (rs ec 8,971 3,554 12,525 
OSS er ia id ae mre ee 8,479 4,170 12,649 

Tot: il fox i 5-year | | 

ot ——— | 45,595 17,546 63,141 
Average increase | | | 

Her Fear 2555 | 9,119 3,509 | 12,628 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the marked gain in the number of elementary teachers prepared 
in California teacher-education institutions and despite a large reduc- 
tion in the number of teachers serving on emergency credentials, Cali- 
fornia’s need for new elementary teachers, beginning in September of 
1952 and continuing at least through 1956-57, reaches staggering propor- 
tions. With the state’s present training resources and its present standard 
of training for regularly credentialed elementary teachers—a bachelor’s 
degree including 24 semester hours of professional education—California 
cannot conceivably furnish the required number of regularly credentialed, 
qualified teachers to serve in its public elementary schools. 

It is extremely doubtful that a sufficient number of fully qualified 
teachers can be recruited from other states. A shortage of elementary 
school teachers exists already in most other states, though to a lesser degree 
than in California, and shortages in these other states are expected to con- 
tinue or worsen.”! 

The practical implication of these facts seems to be that thousands of 
California’s boys and girls will be taught now, and for a number of years 
to come, by elementary teachers who do not meet California’s present 


21 Ray C. Maul, ‘Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States,” coe Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, N.E.A., Washington, D. C., 
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standard of training for regular certification based on a bachelor’s degree, 
which has been required for regular certification in this state since Septem- 
ber 15, 1930. 

Teaching today is a more complex process than it was fifteen or twenty 
years ago—there is more subject matter to be taught and more skills of 
more varied types needed to teach this subject matter; there is more 
variation among the youngsters to be prepared to take their places as 
citizens in today’s more complicated world. Faced with this task, in a 
period when half-day sessions are necessary in some areas of the state and 
adequate school facilities are lacking in other areas, California needs 
teachers today—not Jess well prepared—but better prepared than those 
who have been certificated in the past, better prepared in terms of a broad, 
liberal arts background, and better prepared in terms of professional 
education. 

The educational profession—with its friends and supporters—has an 
obligation to inform the general public how far short of the present high 
standard for elementary teachers California will fall in the next ten years. 
Parents should be prepared to have their boys and girls taught by teachers 
whose qualifications are less than standard in terms of general and pro- 
fessional preparation. High school and college personnel should not be 
alarmed if these less qualified teachers—faced with a greater challenge 
and more exacting responsibilities—do not prove equal, in the degree that 
elementary school teachers were equal fifteen or twenty vears ago, to 
their task of teaching elementary youngsters the things that elementary 
children are expected to learn. The general public should be reinforced 
against the time when our future public school graduates may not measure 
up to expectations of competence in schoo! subjects because their teachers 
were not as well qualified by general education or professional education 
standards as yesterday’s teachers were to meet the demands of their times. 

In the annual report of the National Education Association to the 
public in 1951, entitled Schools for Our Tiimes, Willard Givens concluded 
his foreword with this statement: 

If we are to maintain our American way of life, it is imperative that the public 
join with members of the educational profession to answer these questions: What 
shall we teach in our schools? What kind of persons shall teach our children? 
How much shall we pay for education? 2 
It is hoped that the foregoing report wil! focus the attention of Cali- 

fornians upon some facts that must be considered in answering these ques- 


tions. 
22 Willard E. Givens, Schools for Our Times. Annual Report of the Profession to the Public, by 


the Executive Secretary of the National Education Association of the United States. Washington 6: 
National Education Association, 1951, p. 2. 


California School Facilities Survey: Preliminary Report 


SCHOOL PLANT NEEDS AND FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
UNABLE TO MEET THESE NEEDS 


Prepared by DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Frank M. 
Wright, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, Chief; 
Drayton B. Nuttall, Supervisor, School Facilities Survey 


Tue SurvEY 


The California School Facilities Survey was initiated under the joint 
sponsorship of the California State Department of Education and the 
United States Office of Education. Federal participation in the study was 
provided in Title I of Public Law 815, which appropriated $3,000,000 and 
directed the Office of Education to make a nation-wide study of capital 
outlay needs of school districts. 

Conduct of the survey in California has been under the direction and 
control of the State Department of Education. The Division of Public 
Schoo] Administration, to which this responsibility was assigned, has 
agreed to furnish the data needed for the national survey.! 

Data for this and subsequent reports were collected during the period 
covering October, 1951, through May, 1952. Reports covering kinder- 
garten through grade 14 were made for all public school districts in the 
state. 

Descriptions were obtained of all buildings used for school purposes as 
of March, 1951, of school buildings under construction March 1, 1951, 
and of buildings for which contracts were let between March 1, 1951, and 
October 1, 1951. All California buildings in the above categories have been 


included. 


ScoPE OF THE REPORT 

This report presents data by counties for those school districts only 
whose existing financial resources were found insufficient to pay the cost 
of school plant improvements needed to house their pupils properly. 

The report is in two parts. The first part covers the housing needs to 
October, 1952. Part Two shows the facilities needed by school districts to 
provide housing for the projected growth beyond October, 1952, to 
Ictober, 1956. 

1 For a brief statement of plans and purposes of the survey, see California Schools, XXII (Septem- 


ber, 1951), 325-26. 
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PART I. SCHOOL PLANT FACILITIES NEEDED 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1952 


In this part of the report are included 1,070 California school districts, 
slightly more than half the total number in the state. These distrcits are 
those found to be unable to finance the school plant needed by October, 
1952. In these districts there were enrolled 673,879 pupils, which consti- 
tuted 38 per cent of the total state enroilment of March, 1951, excluding 
classes for adults. Following is a brief discussion of methods and findings. 
Tables with details, by county, are presented at the end of this report. 


ANALYsIs OF BurtLpiInc NEEDs 


Determination of the amount of building construction needed was made 
separately for elementary and secondary schools. For each level the fol- 
lowing data were obtained: 

1. The number of pupils overcrowded in buildings in use March 1, 1951 

2. The anticipated increase in enrollment between March, 1951, and 

October, 1952 
3. The number of pupils housed in unsatisfactory buildings on March 
1, 1951 


In this report, “pupils overcrowded” means the number of extra pupils 
housed in a building in excess of the rated capacity of the building. This 
number was determined for all buildings in use March 1, 1951, and in- 
cludes pupils on double sessions as well as those in extra large classes. The 
capacity of buildings was rated as follows: 


Elementary: One pupil per 30 square feet of classroom area of regular 
classrooms. 
One pupil per 35 square feet of kindergarten rooms. 
Special classroom capacities were based on standards 
varying with the special use of the room. 
Secondary: One pupil per 30 square feet in regular classrooms. 
Capacities of other instructional areas were based on 
accepted standards varying with the use of the rooms. 


“Increase in enrollment” is the difference between the enrollment for 
each district as of March, 1951, and the estimated enrollment for the dis- 
trict as of October, 1952. Estimates used were either (a) those resulting 
from studies made by the district, (b) those prepared in connection with 
the district’s application for state school building aid, or (c) estimates 
prepared for the survey following the pattern of projection used in state 
school building aid applications. 
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“Pupils in unsatisfactory buildings” are those pupils housed in buildings 
which are rated to be abandoned as soon as possible. The number of pupils 
so reported is the number housed in the building up to the rated capacity 
of the building. Any excess beyond such capacity is included in the 
number reported as overcrowded. 

All buildings in use on March 1, 1951, were placed in one of three 
categories: satisfactory, fair, or unsatisfactory. According to the criteria 
used in this survey, an “unsatisfactory” school building is one which should 
be abandoned and replaced as soon as possible. Such buildings cannot be 
made satisfactory with any reasonable expenditure because of one or more 
of the following deficiencies: (1) structurally unsafe; (2) noncorrectable 
fire hazard; (3) very poorly located with respect to school population 
and school organization; (4) unsatisfactory and hazardous environment; 
(5) completely inadequate site which cannot be enlarged; (6) obsolete 
in terms of educational adequacy. Most of the buildings in the “unsatis- 
factory” category are either temporary makeshifts or superannuated 
structures which have long since served their period of usefulness. 


Included in this category are all rented quarters such as churches, lodge 
halls, etc., all barracks or similar structures not designed for school use, 
any other quarters used on a makeshift basis, and buildings originally 
designed for school use but judged unsatisfactory for one or more of the 
reasons stated in the criteria. 

The number of classrooms and the gross building area required by each 
district were computed according to the following standards. 


1. For elementary schools, one classroom was included for each 30 
pupils or major fraction of that number. The gross building area required 
was figured at 1,600 square feet per classroom. This allows space for 
corridors, toilets and lavatories, storage, building administration, custodial 
service, and heating and other services. In the case of small schools of one, 
two, or three classrooms, one room was included for each 30 pupils or 
minor fraction. The same gross area per classroom was used. General 
facilities for elementary schools included only multipurpose rooms to 
satisfy the activities requiring indoor play area, assembly facilities, and 
food service areas. 

General facilities needed were figured on an area basis, as follows. 


2000 square feet for schools of 50 to 99 pupils 
3000 square feet for schools of 100 to 199 pupils 
4000 square feet for schools of 200 to 399 pupils 
5000 square feet for schools of 400 or more pupils 


2. For secondary schools, one classroom was included for each 25 pupils 
or major fraction. The gross building area required was figured at 1,600 
square feet per classroom. This included all areas except those listed as 
general facilities. 
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The area required for general facilities was determined on consideration 
of individual school needs and represents the considered judgment of 
survey personnel and district administrators. For secondary schools, such 
facilities include libraries, gymnasiums, auditoriums, cafeterias, and com- 
munity rooms or, more frequently, areas designed to serve combinations 
of the activities carried on in these areas. It is significant that in prac- 
tically all cases separate auditoriums were not considered necessary. The 
only possible exceptions were in the instance of very large schools. Small 
high schools combined gymnasium-auditorium needs and in some cases 
included the cafeteria in the combination. 


FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 


Pupils Requiring New Classrooms. The number of pupils for which 
additional classrooms are needed was found to be as follows: (See Table 
1 for details, by county.) 

CALIFORNIA Pupits Requirinc Housine By Octoser, 1952 


Elementary Secondary Total 


Overcrowded, March, 1951__..--. 93,354 14,875 108,229 
Enrollment increase, 
March, 1951, to October, 1952... 111,888 24,754 136,642 
In unsatisfactory buildings, 
Marek. 1950 159,313 36,601 195,914 
Total , 364,555 76,230 440,785 


New Classrooms Needed. The number of new classrooms needed was 
found to be as follows: (See Table 2 for details, by county.) 


New Crassrooms NEEDED BY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL Districts BY OcToBER, 1952 


Elementary Secondary 


To relieve overcrowding —..-..... 3,423 596 
To house enrollment increases... 3,985 940 
To replace unsatisfactory buildings... 5,799 1,454 

Total 13,207 2,990 


A relatively large number of small schools involved on the elementary 
level resulted in an over-all ratio of elementary school pupils per class- 
room of 28, which is slightly under the 30 pupils used as the standard. 


Building Area Needed. The area of new construction needed as of 
October, 1952, was based on the situation extant March 1, 1951. The net 
needs still facing school districts in October, 1952, was determined by 
deducting the area of buildings under construction on March 1, 1951, or 
contracted prior to October 1, 1951. The resulting net needs were as 
shown in the following table. (See Tables 3 and 4 for details, by county.) 
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AreEA (SQUARE FEET) OF NEW ConstRuUCTION NEEDED 
Elementary Secondary 


To relieve the overcrowding of March, 1951... 5,113,000 951,000 
To house enrollment increase to October, 1952... 5,859,000 1,526,000 
To replace unsatisfactory seine in use 


March, 1951 - a aceite tietccntnae, “PESO OOO 2,336,000 
To provide general facilities... Le 2,173,000 
NOGA ee ee 6,986,000 
Less: 
Area under construction March 1, 1951, 
and contracted prior to October 1, 1951... 2,586,000 771,090 
Total net area needed zs 22,042,000 6,215,000 


Cost of Needed New Construction. Estimates of the cost of needed 
construction were based on the following costs per square foot: 


Per Square Foot Cost or New Buitpincs 
Elementary Secondary 


Construction _.......... ee OO $14.00 
Fees (10% of eileen. See BEAD 1.40 
Site development (5% of constr counties) _— 70 70 
Furniture and equipment 
Elementary (5% 2 of construction)... .70 
Secondary (74% of construction) ~ is 1.05 
. Ne | en ee ae are ein ee EMEP EMOTE: 01) $17.15 


These figures are intended to include everything except the purchase of 
sites and were applied to area under construction as well as to needed new 
buildings. All districts did not need sites in the same proportion to their 
building needs nor would the variation in cost of land permit the applica- 
tion of any uniform factor for estimating cost of sites. Districts were 
therefore requested to estimate the cost of additional sites needed, taking 
into consideration the areas required and the local situation with respect 
to available land and the cost thereof. 

Based on the building costs outlined above and the cost of sites as esti- 
mated, the total cost of needed school plants was found to be as follows: 


Torat Cost of Neepep ScHOOL PLANT 
Facilities OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DsTRICTS 
“Dericir Districts’ ONLy * 
Elementary Secondary Total 
To relieve overcrowding of March, 
1951, and house enrollment in- 


creases to October, 1952... _. $184,263,000 $ 42,464,000 $226,727,000 
To replace unsatisfactory buildings 
in use March, 1951... 153,689,000 40,187,000 193,876,000 


* |The term “deficit district’? is used here to indicate a school district whose known financial 
urces, including local, state, and federal funds, will not meet the estimated cost of its building 


needs as of October, 1952. 
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Elementary Secondary Total 
To provide general facilities $75,801,000 $37,124,000 $112,925,000 
Teo purchase sites... 14,316,000 3,039,000 17,355,000 
Potal eee one eee ae eae $428,069,000 $122,814,000 $550,883,000 
Less: 
Cost of buildings under construc- 
tion March 1, 1951, or contracted 
prior to October 1, 1951... 43,451,000 13,289,000 56,740,000 


Total cost of net plant needs... $384,618,000 $109,525,000 $494,143,000 


The cost of net plant needs of $494,143,000 for the “deficit districts” in- 
cluded in this report is 54 per cent of the total needed for all the school 
districts in the state ($923,544,000). 


Financial Resources. The resources considered available to school dis- 
tricts to pay for needed school plants were the following: 


1. Local resources, including the amount of additional bonds that could 
be issued during the 1951-52 fiscal year (total bonding capacity less 
the bonds outstanding on June 30, 1951) and the unobligated build- 
ing funds on hand June 30, 1951. 

2. State aid available to districts, consisting of the aid approved from 
the $250,000,000 state school building loan funds which as far as 
could be determined had not been obligated by contracts prior to 
October 1, 1951. 

3. Federal funds, consisting of the amounts reserved to respective 
school districts on 1951-52 applications under Public Law 815. 


For the “deficit districts” included in this report the resources were as 
follows: 


AVAILABLE FINANCIAL REsourcES OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DistRICTs 
FOR SCHOOL PLANT FaciLities NEEDED AS OF OcToBeER, 1952 
“Dericir Districts” ONLY 


Local resources _................... $159,234,000 
State aid approved _........ __ 87,740,000 
Federal funds 2,823,000 

Total te . $249,797 ,000 


Additional Finances Needed. If the school plants needed by the deficit 
districts estimated as of October, 1952, were to be provided, additional 
financing would be needed in the amount of $244,346,000. Some districts 
which have already been aided by state loans will have their needs met 
for the fall of 1952 if the construction can be completed. Others are in 
need of further financial aid. The districts included as deficit districts in 
this report also include many districts which have not previously partici- 
pated in the state aid program. 

Consideration of the increase in enrollment in California schools beyond 
the fall of 1952 is contained in Part II which follows. 


PART Il. COST OF SCHOOL PLANT FACILITIES 
NEEDED AS OF OCTOBER, 1956 


The second part of this report is based on a four-year estimate of enroll- 
ment increases in the school districts of California that received current 
expenditure apportionments for growth in the first period of the school 
year 1951-52. Included are 694 districts that showed a growth of 10 or 
more pupils in average daily attendance on the elementary level and 184 
districts that showed a growth of 10 or moge on the secondary level, in 
comparison to their status in the same period in 1950-51. The total number 
of districts involved was 847, some of which showed growth on both 
levels. Growth estimated and presented herein is in terms of the number 
of pupils to be enrolled in these districts between 1952 and 1956. 

Part I of this report covered the school plant needs of California school 
districts to October of 1952. This part presents an estimate of the addi- 
tional building needs that will arise between October, 1952, and October, 
1956. The figures included here are limited to those involving the 847 
districts that participated in apportionments for growth. 


PROJECTED ENROLLMENT INCREASES 


Estimates of the number of pupils that will be enrolled in California 
public schools in October, 1952, were based on the rate of growth experi- 
enced by the districts between the 1950-51 and 1951-52 school year and 
the anticipated rate of growth for the entire state prepared by the State 
Department of Finance.! The anticipated rate of increase for the state as 
a whole was as follows: 

EstiMATED ANNUAL CHANGE IN CALIFORNIA PusLic ScHOOL 
ENROLLMENT, 1952 to 1956 * 
Percentage of 


Date change from preceding year 
(Oct. 31) Kgtn. to Gr. 8 Grades 9-12 

Br eye Pe ata El se +5.8 

| eases ie eee +7.8 +7.0 

‘LL. SESE eae PEN Pe arse +7.0 +6.6 

OP rk ee +5.6 +6.7 

1956 ed “Stam +8.8 


* Graded and special class enrollment, excluding classes for adults. 


A factor involving these rates of increase and the individual rate of 
growth for the district from 1951 to 1952 was applied to the number of 
pupils in the district in 1950-51. The difference between the resultant 
figures for enrollments to be anticipated in 1952 and in 1956 is the number 


1 Carl M. Frisen, ‘‘Preliminary Projections for 1952 to 1956 of California Public School Enroll- 
ment, Kindergarten to Grade 14, Eccledion Classes for Adults.”” MS. on file in Financial Research 
Section, Division of Budgets and Accounts, California State Department of Finance, Sacramento, 
California, April 9, 1952. 
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of pupils included in this part of the report. This projection assumes that 
the conditions of growth in the districts involved will remain somewhat 
constant during the next four years. It will be recognized that this will 
probably not hold true in all cases. Some districts may grow less than 
anticipated and some will undoubtedly grow more. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that the total growth will vary considerable from that presented 
here. On the above basis, it was found that the total number of pupils in 
the districts involved could be expected to increase by 604,000 in the four- 
year period between 1952 and 1956. 


The overlap among districts between those included as “deficit districts” 
in Part I of this report and the 847 districts included in Part II amounted 
to 485 districts. This number of districts was found to be deficient in 
financial resources for meeting building needs as of October, 1952, as 
determined in Part I, and were also involved in the state apportionment 
program for growth. The 485 districts that are included in both categories 
account for 293,000 of the total anticipated enrollment increase from 1952 
to 1956. 


EsTIMATION OF BuILpING Costs 


For each of the 847 school districts involved in the second part of this 
report, an estimate was made of the cost of additional housing required 
beyond October, 1952, to take care of the anticipated increase in enroll- 
ment determined above. This cost was estimated by means of the follow- 
ing computations: 

(a) For elementary schools, allowance of 55 square feet of area for each 

additional pupil in each district at the same cost-per-square-foot 
basis used in Part I, that is, $16.80 per square foot. 


(b) For secondary schools, allowance of 80 square feet per pupil at a 
cost of $17.15 per square foot (the same cost base as was used in 
Part I). 

(c) The results obtained from these two calculations were assumed to 
be the total cost of additional buildings needed by these 847 dis- 
tricts by 1956, over and above the needs required as of October, 
1952. 


For each of these districts, determination was then made of the amount 
of financial resources, if any, still available after the needs of October, 
1952, had been met; and the net deficit, if any, in financial resources, was 
determined for each of the 847 districts for which the estimates were made. 

The resources considered available were the same resources considered 
in Part I of this report; that is, (a) local resources, including the amount 
of additional bonds that could be issued and the unobligated building 
funds on hand as of July 1, 1951, (b) state building aid funds approved 
for the district and unobligated as of October 1, 1951, and (c) federal 
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funds under Public Law 815 which have been reserved to the district on 
1951-52 application. It should be noted here that no attempt has been 
made to estimate the increase in resources which might accrue to school 
districts by 1956. Such additional resources would involve principally the 
increase in bonding capacity resulting from increases in assessed valuation 
and amounts by which existing bonded debt might be reduced. 


DEFICITS IN FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR MEETING 
ScHOoL BuILpING NEEDs BY 1956 


Of the 847 districts included here, 685 were found to be deficient in 
financial resources necessary to meet their requirements in school plant 
facilities as of 1956. Of these 685, 584 were “deficit districts” as of Octo- 
ber, 1952. The growth in enrollment projected between 1952 and 1956 
will produce an additional 200 districts with financial deficits. The total 
cost of construction, the available resources to meet this cost, and the 
amount of deficit involved for the 684 deficit districts was as follows: 


Estimatep Cost oF ScHooL BuiLpinc NEEDS AND FINANCIAL RESOURCES 
oF 685 ScHoot Districts KouND UNABLE To MEET NEEDs BY 1956 


Elementary Secondary Total 
Total cost of construction needed. $418,684,000 $82,726,000 $501,410,000 
Available resources * _..........-.. 89,085 000 
Deficit in financial resources *........ $412,325,000 


* The division of resources between elementary and secondary levels was not possible 
because of the number of districts which included both. 


The above estimates of cost do not include any factor for the purchase 
of sites and may, therefore, be to that extent conservative. 

In computing the estimated cost of school building needs and financial 
resources of the 685 districts found unable to meet their needs between 
October, 1952, and October, 1956, certain assumptions have been made. 
It is assumed 

(a) That the rate of growth shown between 1951 and 1952 will con- 

tinue through 1956, adjusted by the estimated annual state-wide 
changes, and that such growth will continue in the individual 
districts 

(b) That there will be no increase in the local resources of the district 

due to retirement of bonds. (This information will be available in 
the final report of the California School Facilities Survey.) 

(c) That the present ratio of assessed valuation to true wealth will not 

change 

(d) That the present tax exemptions will continue 

(e) That the costs of construction per square foot will be unchanged. 


It can readily be seen that even a slight variation in one or more of the 
above factors could materially affect the total estimated need for buildings 
between 1952 and 1956. 
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SUMMARY 


The combination of results obtained in Part I and Part II of this report 
shows that the total estimates of the cost of school plant facilities needed 
in school districts in the State of California by October, 1956, will exceed 
the known financial resources of the districts by a total of $656,671,000. 
The magnitude of this problem is such that it merits the serious attention 
of all agencies that are in a position to take any steps to effect a solution. 
The urgency for action on the problem is indicated by the length of time 
it will take to convert funds made available into the needed facilities to 
house California public school pupils. The basic reason for estimating 
enrollments and cost of needed facilities to 1956 is that, in a building pro- 
gram of this magnitude, it cannot be expected that funds made available 
to school districts by an early date in 1952 can be completely converted 
into buildings for use before the beginning of the 1956-57 school year. 

This preliminary report summarizes the essential data collected by the 
School Facilities Survey which bears directly upon the immediate housing 
needs of the schools of California. The final and complete report will 
contain much additional information and will be available in printed form 
at a later date. 
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TABLE 3 
GROSS NEW BUILDING AREA REQUIRED TO HOUSE CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS BY OCTOBER, 1952— 
“DEFICIT DISTRICTS” ONLY (1000 SQ. FT. UNITS) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
; To To house To replace 
Counties relieve enrollment unsatisfactory General Total 
overcrowding increase buildings facilities elementary 
Alameda........... 586 625 881 442 2,534 
TOTS eee 22 a es ate oe 
LESS a 15 7 29 14 65 
Se ee eee 95 42 177 63 377 
Calaveras........=. 4 1 30 13 48 
Colusa....... Reco eae 12 10 21 6 49 4 
Contra Costa__--_--- 481 591 322 140 1,534 ia 
Del Norte_.--.----- 16 2 5 aS 23 3 
El Dorado. _..-.--- 8 9 74 8 99 Fa 
| et ee 71 140 544 224 979 ef 
mn......- REE? 1 sa 4 2 7 : 
Humboldt_......... 120 90 96 94 400 
imnenal....— =. 53 27 130 45 255 
ee ween SS vig 3 31 ’ § 52 
Be Se eee c 91 90 304 159 644 
ME wc 15 13 146 37 211 4 
MRE soe nate 1 2 24 21 48 
SS eee 16 19 28 6 69 
Los Angeles----_---- 1,018 725 751 867 3,361 d 
INIAGRTA Soo cn oe sss 38 61 163 58 320 
| ee eee 29 86 65 71 251 ; 
Maeriposa.........- 3 a2 24 5 32 =e 
Mendocino--_------ 23 67 63 26 179 q 
SS eer 4 12 192 89 297 
er 3 wa 17 8 28 : 
ro i he 3 5 8 
Monterey..-------- 44 138 177 63 422 i 
MR Sc wn seo eoae 29 16 35 13 93 
MGUROR ooo wee wo 11 12 87 18 128 3 
CR cece 42 107 225 61 435 
PING ukoxe se oboe! 27 32 86 29 174 i 
NT = =e ne == ae i 
Riverside ........-.- 134 128 305 112 679 : 
Sacramento---_-_---- 287 293 157 68 805 " 
San Benito._____--- re 1 12 3 16 
San Bernardino- - --- 152 312 481 331 1,276 
Ban Diero. 22... 190 254 264 138 846 
San Francisco - - ---- Las ae ae AS ae 
San Joaquin__------ 191 170 609 116 1,086 
San Luis Obispo- --- 76 86 112 66 340 
San Mateo--------- 294 432 152 167 1,045 
Santa Barbara_----- 12 8 33 40 93 
Santa Clara__------ 226 420 318 188 1,152 
Santa Crus........- 25 16 47 36 124 
BMBMA ica cccn ate 54 41 69 63 227 
ER Sasi ono oe = = ee <s 
ee eee 25 33 73 44 175 : 
SS ee 123 277 261 30 691 
NS Se ee 111 134 182 65 492 
SS ae 81 98 545 82 806 4 
a 24 16 67 26 133 ; 
DenOMe. =... 28 25 28 22 103 
C2 ae ener 14 5 14 8 41 
OS 77 33 378 192 680 
Tuolumne... ...-- 10 11 53 12 86 
ie, a ee 29 26 49 43 147 
Ci es 49 52 116 48 265 3 
OOo ES ae ee 34 61 77 26 198 ; 
ee 5,113 | 5,859 9,136 | 4,520 24,628 
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TABLE 4 
GROSS NEW BUILDING AREA REQUIRED TO HOUSE CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS BY OCTOBER, 1952— 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
? To To house To replace 
Counties relieve enrollment unsatisfactory General Total 
overcrowding increase buildings facilities Secondary 

yO 24 142 233 41 440 
yo ee ag oe we oa re 
pT a = sf ae 8 8 
SRS ete. ais Be 7 20 27 
Calaveras........... ai 3 x 10 13 
are eg Se ate aa a 
Contra Costa_-_---_-- 25 112 88 121 346 
Del Norte... ....- ae J ad Be 
El Dorado. .-_-...-.-- an ‘ a on = 
NU ROMINERS SS os Ss oo = eo 7 48 219 94 368 
CE era as : 10 4 14 
Humboldt__.......- 22 34 47 105 208 
S| se he 24 17 41 
a ere os . 2 2 4 
|S eee ee ee 13 6 ae 12 31 
rs es a i! Oe eA aye oe vel 
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TABLE 7 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS— 
“DEFICIT DISTRICTS” ONLY (in thousands of dollars) 


Federal 
Local Available P.L. 815 
Counties resources! State aid? funds Total 
reserved’ 


(1) (3) (4) 
$20,435 $28,854 


Mariposa 
Mendocino 


San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 


Totals $159,234 $87,740 $2,823 $249,797 


1 Unused bonding capacity plus unobligated building funds, July 1, 1951. 
2?Funds approved by California Local Allocations Board but not obligated by contracts as of 


October 1, 1951. 
3 Public Law 815 Funds reserved to the district on 1951-52 applications. 
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TABLE 8 
TOTAL COST OF SCHOOL PLANT NEEDS OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS, DISTRICT RESOURCES, AND DEFICITS TO MEET NEEDS— 


“DEFICIT DISTRICTS” ONLY (in thousands of dollars) 


Counties 


(1) 
Number of 
deficit 
districts 


(2) 
Total 
cost of 
plant needs! 


(3) 
Total 
available 
resources? 


(4) 
Deficits 
(Col. 2 minus 
col. 3) 


San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo 


Totals 


$43,813 


18,965 
29,219 


$14,959 


$494,143 


$249,797 


$244,346 


1 Sum of elementary and secondary school needs. 


2 Total of local, state, and federal. 
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COST OF SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS OF 685 “DEFICIT DISTRICTS” 


TO HOUSE ENROLLMENT INCREASES 1952 TO 1956, 
AVAILABLE RESOURCES, AND DEFICITS 


Counties 


districts 


Estimated cost of building needs 


(thousand dollars) 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Available 
known 
resources 
(thousand 
dollars) 


Deficits in 
resources 
to meet 
needs 
(thousand 
dollars) 


Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino -_- 
San Diego 

San Francisco---- 
San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo - 


Santa Barbara--- 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 


~ 
© 


ae to 
NPROUAMOUaANTA: 


t 


10 
3 
19 
7 
4 
2 


28,769 


435 
1,260 


101 


313 
21,287 
1,158 
665 
5,492 


18,514 


15,760 
36,115 


33,713 


19,911 


19,283 
37,489 


418,684 


82,726 


501,410 


412,325 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


RETIREMENT OF HARRY D. HICKER 


Harry D. Hicker, Chief of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
retired on June 30, 1952. Through many years of devoted effort, Mr. 
Hicker has developed a rehabilitation service recognized as outstanding 
in the United States. We can all bear witness to his vision, his courage, 
his skill, his friendliness, and his sense of humor. The Department of Edu- 
cation is proud of him and of the work he has accomplished. 

Educated at the University of California, Berkeley, Mr. Hicker prac- 
ticed law in San Diego until he entered World War I as Lieutenant in 
the Signal Corps. Upon his return he spent two years aiding in the or- 
ganization of the Federal rehabilitation service for disabled veterans, and 
in October of 1921 opened in southern California the first state office to 
provide vocational rehabilitation service under the newly formed state- 
federal program. In 1928 he was appointed Chief of the California pro- 
gram. Under his guidance, the Bureau staff has grown from a handful of 
workers to its present total of 104 professional workers, and more than 
fifty thousand disabled citizen clients have been put to work. The direct 
net savings to the state and the increase in taxable income which have 
resulted from this program would total hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The material gains, the gains in self-respect and in the pursuit of happi- 
ness that have accrued to the individuals served and to their families can- 
not be estimated. 

As a pioneering leader in service to the handicapped, Mr. Hicker served 
as President of the National Rehabilitation Association. In 1951 he was 
presented with the meritorious award of that association as the outstand- 
ing figure in vocational rehabilitation. 

Mr. Hicker will make his home with his daughter, Mrs. R. A. Poucher, 
at 3021 Mountain View Avenue in Sacramento. 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


Mrs. F. Jane Hoop of San Marino has been appointed as Assistant to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Hood earned the master’s degree in education at the University of 
Southern California. She comes to the Department of Education from 
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the University of Southern California and the Los Angeles City Board 
of Education, where she has been carrying on a program of instruction 
and supervision in directed teaching. Mrs. Hood has also served as a 
consultant in several school districts in Southern California, including 
Whittier, Alhambra, Compton, Montebello, Santa Monica, Bellflower, 
and Inglewood, as well as for the Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools and at the University of Redlands. She assumed her duties on 


June 1. 


Mitton Basitz was appointed as Consultant in Parent Education, effec- 
tive June 9. Mr. Babitz received both the bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He has done additional study at the 
University of California and at the University of Oklahoma. He comes 
to the Department of Education from Merced Union High School, where 
he has served as the Evening High School principal and teacher of chem- 
istry and physics. He has also had teaching experience in San Francisco, 
at Red Bluff, and at California State Polytechnic College. His head- 
quarters will be in Los Angeles, in the office of the Bureau of Adult 


Education. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LAW 
ADDLICABLE TO SCHOOLS 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an opinion 
digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking any action 
based thereon. ] 


OPINIONS OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Status As to State Cosmetology Act of Persons Completing Cosmetology 
Courses Maintained in Penal Institutions by School Districts 

While the State Board of Cosmetology may not license schools of 
cosmetology established by the Department of Corrections in penal insti- 
tutions, nevertheless when a school district, pursuant to Education Code 
Section 8006.1, establishes and maintains courses in cosmetology in a penal 
institution at the request of the administrative head of the institution, 
students in such courses are within the provisions of Deering Act 7419 
and the State Board of Cosmetology may evaluate the courses and shall 
recognize a graduate of such a school as qualified to be examined for a 
license to practice cosmetology under Deering Act 7419 in the same 
manner as any other applicant who has successfully completed courses in 
cosmetology in a school of the public school system (citing AGO NS3205 
and AGO 50-158, 16 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 159). (AGO 52-38; 19 Ops. 
Cal. Atty. Gen. 209.) 


City Board of Education of Nonchartered Fifth Class City As Governing 
Board of High School District in Which the City Lies 

There does not now exist any procedure provided by law under which 
the city board of education of a nonchartered fifth class city could cease 
to be the governing board of the high school district within which the 
city lies. Under Government Code Section 42001 and Education Code 
Section 3101 the city board of education must be the governing board of 
the city elementary school district and the governing board of the high 
school district. (AGO 52-55, 19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 217.) 


Refusal of Pupils to Attend Upon Physical Education Classes 
Because of Religious Beliefs 

A public school pupil cannot object on religious grounds to participat- 
ing in required physical education classes (Education Code Section 10116 
et seq.) as such, since if any particular activity is objectionable to the pupil 
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on such grounds, another can be substituted. A pupil cannot be required 
to wear the usual gym clothing, or required to dress, undress, and take 
showers in the presence of other pupils if such actions are contrary to 
his religious beliefs. However, where private dressing rooms and showers 
are maintained, the pupil can be required to change clothes for physical 
education and to take showers. 

In the event a pupil refuses to attend upon physical education classes 
when all objections of the pupil based on religious grounds have been 
met, the authorities of the district may refuse to issue a diploma of gradua- 
tion to the pupil or may suspend the pupil under Education Code Section 
16071 et seq. (AGO 51-254; 19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 230.) 


NOTES ON DEDARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Compiled by MARGARET RAUCH, Administrative Assistant 


FIELD REHABILITATION SERVICES FOR THE ADULT BLIND 


The importance of the program for Field Rehabilitation of the Blind 
in California has been proven by the ever increasing demands for this 
service from all agencies throughout the state, especially the county 
welfare departments. 

In an effort to meet the needs of the twelve thousand or more adult 
blind persons in the state, the personnel of this section has been increased 
by six field workers. Two Braille teachers formerly in the service of the 
State Library were transferred to this section in July, 1951. The staff now 
totals one supervising field worker, one assistant supervising field worker, 
and seventeen field workers, making a total of nineteen. Fourteen of the 
field workers are either blind or partially sighted. 

While it is impossible to meet the needs of all the blind in California, 
and the demands of the agencies with the present limited staff, more and 
better service is being given to more blind people in their own homes 
than has ever been given before. During the last year the Field Workers 
have made more than seven thousand, two hundred and six visits to blind 
adults in their homes and have given specific training of one kind or 
another to over three thousand, six hundred blind persons. 


STUDY OF RECREATION AT REDLANDS 


The Consultant brought to a close the school-city self-study recrea- 
tional project at Redlands during April. This intensive project was 
terminated with a presentation of the survey report, appraisal and recom- 
mendations for physical education and recreation, which was presented 
to the City Council, two school boards, and the Coordinating Council. 
This concluded several weeks of consultive services to lay committees, in 
their effort to discover a permanent solution to recreational problems of 
school and city. 


STUDIES OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


The Bureau of Audio-Visual Education has begun two studies, one of 
which is tentatively entitled ““A Study of the Possibilities of Consolidating 
Audio-Visual Education Services in Certain Counties of California.” The 
other is the development of “An Evaluative Instrument for Appraising 
Audio-Visual Education Programs in California Teacher Education Insti- 
tutions.” These studies are being made in answer to problems that are 
confronting the Bureau at the present time. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS AND DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF SCHOOLS 


More than 1,200 elementary school administrators from all parts of 
California met in Santa Barbara, April 6 to 9, 1952, to discuss the needs 
of the elementary schools of the state. Significant work has been done 
throughout the year by the Educational Service Budget Committee to 
set up a study leading to a detailed description of the services which must 
be provided in elementary schools. A consultant staff of experts has been 
retained by the California Elementary School Administrators Association 
to assist the Educational Service Budget Committee in its formulations. 
Plans have been made to involve the participation of all professional and 
lay organizations concerned with the education of California’s 1,400,000 
children enrolled in the elementary schools of the state. The Committee 
proposes to arrive at a consensus through continuing intensive study. 

Each of the six regional associations of the California Elementary 
School Administrators Association presented a program representing the 
professional activities and studies carried on during the past year. 

The Bay Section, headed by Bernard Watson of San Jose, presented “Television 
and Its Impact on the Elementary School”; the Central Section, under the direction 
of Harry Buckalew of Fresno, presented a symposium on “The Impact of Out-of- 
School Experiences on Children and Youth”; the Central Coast Section, Marguerita 
Mattei of Santa Cruz, President, examined “The Guidance Program in the Ele- 
mentary School”; the Northern Section, led by Harold R. Douglass of Woodland, 
presented the public relations programs in the form of a dramatic presentation 
entitled “It Starts in the Principal’s Office”; the North Coast Section, with Mrs. Neva 
Cannon of Fort Bragg as President, presented a program on “The Physical and 
Mental Health of the Elementary School Child”; and the Southern Section, of which 
Harold Judson of Long Beach has been President, undertook to answer the question: 
“What Are We Doing for our Bright Children?” 


The Elementary Education staff has met with these groups during the 
year and has assisted in developing these and other topics with the various 
sectional organizations and state committees. 


CONFERENCE ON HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


Members of the staff of the Bureau of Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation participated extensively in the various meetings 
of a conference held in Los Angeles, April 3 to 11, 1952, which was spon- 
sored jointly by the following organizations: 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

The California Association of Secondary School Administrators 


The California Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
The Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
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Verne S. Landreth, Chief of the Bureau, who was president of the 
Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
for the year 1951-52, conducted the sessions of that organization and 
participated in other sessions of the joint conference. 

The Consultant in School Recreation, Louis B. Means, assisted in plan- 
ning and completing the arrangements for the meeting of the Society of 
State Directors, conducted committee meetings and served as speaker or 
adviser at various sessions of the joint conference. 

The Consultant in Physical Education, Genevie Dexter, served as co- 
chairman for the workshop for the Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation on April 4 and 5. She participated in 
the physical education workshop for elementary classroom teachers at 
Burbank on April 7 sponsored by the Elementary Physical Education 
Committee of the American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. This workshop was a continuation of the plan started 
three years ago by the California Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation in which good practice and teaching techniques are 
demonstrated by classroom teachers for all ages of children. Opportunity 
for discussion of special problems was provided following the demonstra- 
tions. Miss Dexter also served as moderator for a panel of secondary school 
administrators and national leaders of the national section on women’s 
athletics to discuss “Understanding the Program of Athletics for High 
School Girls—Purpose and Procedures.” 

The Consultant in Health Education, Patricia Hill, participated in some 
of the health sessions in connection with this joint conference. 


STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION UNDER 
FOUNDATION GRANT 


A three-year study of adult education in six states including California 

is now under way. The study will include: 

1. Information about present status, successful practices, and program activity plans 
of local, state, and regional adult education organizations. 

2. Information about the expressed needs of adult education workers for services 
they would like to have from organized adult education associations. 

3. Identification of the operational problems which the Area project may be ex- 
pected to contribute toward solving. 

4. To secure information from people in key positions in local, state, and regional 
adult education associations as to how they may engage in self-training designed 
to meet the basic directives of the project grant. 

. To secure initial information on what continuing support and assistance to area 
organizations are required. 


The initial study in California will relate to the organization of Advisory 
Councils in Adult Education. The Chief of the Bureau, George Mann, is 
a member of the five-man committee appointed under the Foundation 
Grant to select personnel and direct the policies of the study throughout 
the country. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS FOR DEAF MINORS 


By conservative estimate, based upon recent statistics of enrollment 
in special schools and classes in the United States, there are, in California, 
at least 1,400 deaf children three to twenty years of age who require for 
their education specially trained teachers and special teaching arrange- 
ments. 

Of these 1,400 youngsters, approximately 550 are being educated in 
special classes in the public schools; and 420 are in the California School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley. This leaves approximately 430 deaf minors 
unprovided for. In about a year the first unit of the California School for 
the Deaf at Riverside will be ready to enroll 120 deaf pupils; and, when 
that school is completed as planned, it will provide appropriate educa- 
tion for a total of about 450 pupils. 

At present the educational provisions for deaf minors in California are 
best developed for youngsters between the ages of five and fourteen 
years; less adequate for the important group of children under five years; 
least adequate in prevocational and vocational training for boys and girls 
over fourteen years of ago. 


SAFETY ENGINEERS’ INSTITUTES 


For the past five years, the Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education 
has been holding safety engineers’ institutes for the purpose of giving 
basic training to industrial safety engineers and inspectors. Such training 
provides a fundamental, practical approach to industrial accident preven- 
tion. At the last Governor’s Industrial Safety Conference held in San 
Francisco on February 18 and 19, 1952, the manufacturing section recom- 
mended, “.. . that the activities of the Bureau of Trade and Industrial 
Education should be expanded to include a well-developed safety educa- 
tion section . . .” available in all parts of the state. As a result of the 
twenty-ninth institute, held this spring in the State Building, Los Angeles, 
there have been many requests from local industries for information and 
assistance in safety education. 


CLASSES AT U. S. NAVAL SHIPYARD 


As a result of the recent reopening of the U. S. Naval Shipyard at Long 
Beach and its reorganization in accordance with the U.S. Naval Shipyard 
Regulations, the Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education is now con- 
ducting classes at the shipyard for the administrative and supervisory 
personnel in the how, the when, and the why of setting up the organiza- 
tional structure. Instruction is given in such phases of management train- 
ing as establishing the functional organization chart, lines of authority, 
duties and responsibilities, policies, and procedures. 
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GRAND NATIONAL JUNIOR LIVESTOCK SHOW 


One of the major responsibilities of the Bureau of Agricultural Educa- 
tion was the administration of the activities of more than 800 Future 
Farmers of America at the Grand National Junior Livestock Show at 
San Francisco’s Cow Palace the week before Easter. Activities included 
housing the boys on the Cow Palace grounds, directing the showing of 
some 3700 head of animals and the various assemblies, banquets, scholar- 
ship competition, judging contests, and auction sales. The conduct and 
appearance of the boys was given special attention. Awards were given 
on a chapter and individual basis. 


THE PLURAL PUBLIC 


As a phase of the in-service training for office employees of the county 
superintendent of schools of Stanislaus County, a conference on public 
relations for secretarial and clerical personnel of county and city schools 
recently was conducted in Modesto by William R. Blackler, Chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education. Among the important points considered 
were the practices that constitute good public relations and the many 
groups served by secretarial and clerical personnel in school offices. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the importance of building good-will for 
the schools and on making friends for public education. 

The conference group recommended that the term “publics” should 
be substituted for “public” in the term “public relations.” With this sug- 
gestion in mind, a list was prepared which was composed of eighteen 
different groups of individuals who were served by office personnel in 
county and city schools. The group discussed specific ways in which 
favorable impressions can be created with several of the publics included 
on this list: namely, students, parents, teachers, and administrators. 


Copies of the report are available from the office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1515 Tenth Street, Modesto, California. 


BASIC TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PEACE OFFICERS 


The Seventh Basic Peace Officers’ Training School was held February 
18 to March 22, 1952, at the Santa Rita Sub-Station of the Alameda County 
Sheriff’s Office, Pleasanton, with the co-operation of Sheriff H. P. Gleason, 
the Alameda County Board of Supervisors, and the Amador Valley Joint 
Union High School District. 


Instructors were furnished by the police departments of Berkeley, Oakland, and 
Richmond; the sheriffs’ departments of Alameda and San Joaquin counties; and the 
following State agencies: Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation, Bureau 
of Narcotic Enforcement, Board of Equalization, Department of Education, High- 
way Patrol, Office of the Attorney General, Office of Civil Defense, and the Youth 


Authority. 
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The 103 officers in attendance at this five-week, 218-hour school represented the 
sheriffs’ departments of Alameda, Inyo, Kern, Kings, Monterey, Placer, Plumas, 
San Mateo, and Siskiyou counties; the police departments of Alameda, Berkeley, 
Culver City, Dos Palos, Eureka, Greenfield, Hayward, Kensington, Los Gatos, Madera, 
Manteca, Mare Island Navy Yard, Menlo Park, Merced, Napa, Newport Beach, Peta- 
luma, Pomona, San Mateo, Tracy, Yuba City, and Boise, Idaho; the following State 
agencies: California Highway Patrol, Office of Civil Defense, Board of Equalization, 
Division of Labor Law Enforcement, Division of Professional and Vocational Stand- 
ards; and the U. S. Air Police. 

Requests from law enforcement administrators for training programs 
have been steadily increasing during the past eighteen months. Requests 
from eleven police and sheriffs’ departments for basic training are now 
on file with the Bureau; four departments have requested supervisory 
officers’ training; and nine departments have requested teacher training 
to prepare officers to train civil defense auxiliaries and reserves. Fifty-five 
departments in Southern California have expressed a desire for a basic 
police training center identical to the one now conducted at Pleasanton. 
The bulk of the requests on file are from small police departments that do 
not have men qualified to teach, either from the standpoint of experience 


or training. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


REGULATION BY COMMISSION OF CREDENTIALS 


The Commission of Credentials added Section 241(e)(11) to Title 5 
of the California Administrative Code, relating to the qualifications re- 
quired of applicants for the general secondary credential, and adopted 
this as an emergency regulation effective May 29, 1952: 


241 (e) (11) Conservation of Natural Resources. Life science or biology, and 
additional preparation in one or more of the following areas to complete the major: 
forestry, land management, water development and use, geology, wildlife manage- 
ment, and related fields. 


STATE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The Fourth Annual State Conference on Educational Research has 
been scheduled for November 7 and 8, 1952. It will be held at the Leam- 
ington Hotel in Oakland. Chairman of the program committee this year 
is Jean Grambs of Stanford University. 


WORKSHOP IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND COACHING 


The 1952 workshop in physical education and athletic coaching, sched- 
uled at California State Polytechnic College from August 11 to 22, is 
limited to enrollment of men who hold the A.B. degree and are teachers 
or prospective teachers in California public schools. 

Leaders in the football coaching section will be Robert Blackman, Pasa- 
dena City College, Coach of the National Junior College Champions, 
1951; Milton Axt, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Coach of the 
San Francisco City Champions, 1951; and Robert Bronzan, Football 
Coach, San Jose State College. 

John Wooden, Basketball Coach at U.C.L.A., whose team won the 
1952 Pacific Coast Conference Championship, and Chuck Taylor, All 
American, basketball clinic leader and field representative for the Con- 
verse Rubber Company, will conduct the basketball coaching clinic. 
Payton Jordan, Occidental College, Los Angeles, will conduct the track 
and field activities clinic. The class in first aid, athletic training and condi- 
tioning will be under the leadership of Ronald Logan, Los Angeles, and 
Don Gill, U.S.C. 

The organization and administration of physical education in high 
schools and junior colleges, including intra-mural, extra-mural and inter- 
scholastic athletic activities, will be under the direction of Verne S. 
Landreth, Chief of the Bureau of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, State Department of Education, and Louis E. Means, Consultant in 
School Recreation. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE ORGANIZATION AND 
SUPERVISION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The theme of the conference on the Organization and Supervision of 
the Elementary School to be held at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, July 21 to August 15, 1952, will be “Preventive Psychiatry.” 
Ralph Ojemann, professor of psychology at the Child Welfare Research 
Station of the State University of Iowa, will serve as consultant through- 
cut the conference. Mrs. Faith Smitter, director of guidance for the office 
of the Santa Barbara County Superintendent of Schools, will direct the 
conference. 

Dr. Ojemann has conducted a research project in general curriculum 
at the University of Iowa for the past ten years. This project has been 
directed toward the improvement of human relations and the prevention 
of emotional disturbances in children. The project has had the endorse- 
ment of the Committee on Preventive Psychiatry of the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry. 

Enrollment in the conference is limited to 100. 


TEACHING UNIT ON FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Health from Field and Orchard is a unit on fresh fruit and vegetables 
for intermediate and upper grades, prepared by the United Fresh Fruit 
Association. The material is simply written and attractively illustrated. 
Teachers will find it useful as supplementary reading for studies of indus- 
trial America. 

Emphasis is on the processing, packing and distribution of fruits and 
vegetables for market. The importance of good nutrition is stressed. Facts 
regarding the interdependence of people and the world-wide origin of 
common fruits and vegetables are presented. Practical teaching aids are 
included. 

This material is available without charge as long as the present supply 
is available. Orders should be sent to Homer Harris, 704 Market Court, 
Wholesale Terminal, Los Angeles 21, California. 
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